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The engine that didn't know its own strength 





EVER WATCH A LOCOMOTIVE spin its 
driving wheels as it strains to get a string 
of freight cars started ? That’s because, when 
the cars are on old-style friction bear- 
ings, the locomotive first has to over- 


tb ih 


come the bearings’ vise-like grip on the 
axles before the cars will budge. 

With modern Timken tapered roller bear- 
ings, a freight car’s starting resistance is 


reduced a whopping 88° ! A whole string 
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of loaded cars glides into motion smoothly 
and effortlessly. 

That’s why railroad men say an engine 
didn’t know its own strength... 


Unt "Roller Freight came along! 


"ROLLER FREIGHT” is being hailed 
as the next great step in railroading. Be- 
cause Timken bearings remove all speed 
restrictions due to bearings, “Roller 
Freight” can be whisked along at a pas- 
senger train clip There'll be less dam- 
age to lading because “Roller Freight” 
Starts smoothly without jars or jerks 
The drastic winter cuts in freight ton- 
nage necessary with friction bearing cars 
can be eliminated 

Timken bearings put an end to 
schedule-delaying “hot boxes”, reduce 
maintenance, increase availability and 
make longer non-stop runs possible at 
high speeds 


One railroad has already started the 
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next great step in railroading by ordering 
1000 new hopper cars equipped with 
Timken tapered roller bearings. “Roller 
Freight” is on its way! 

Because Timken tapered roller bear- 
ings take any combination of radial and 
thrust loads, they’re first choice wherever 
the loads are tough —on the railrvads 
and throughout all industry. 

Whether you’re building freight cars 
or oil well swivels, dump trucks or ma- 
chine tools, airplanes or tractors, if you 
want the best in bearings, look for the 
trade-mark “Timken”. The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 
Tapered Roller Bearings, Alloy Steels 


and Tubing, Removable Rock Bits. 





can speed the nation’s freight 
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— you produce them 





F WAGES were a matter of negoti- 

ation, we'd all negotiate ourselves 
a million dollars a year. But it isn’t 
that simple. 


You produce something; it is sold. 
That selling price has to include the 
cost of the material you used; it has to 
include taxes to support your govern- 
ment; it has to include a small—a very 


small—amount needed to keep your 


SWASEY 
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You don't negotiate, wages 


company in business. The rest is 


your wage. 


If you produce more, there is obvi- 
ously more for you. If you produce less, 


there is of course less for you. 


You decide your wage by your pro- 
duction. And you decide something 
more—the security of your job. The 
less you produce, efficiently, the more 
it costs. The more it costs, the fewer 
people there are who will buy it. The 
fewer people who buy it, the less 
demand for your work—the less secure 
your job. You are seeing that right now 


in this buyers’ strike against high costs. 


Prices and wages and job security 
are a question of efficient production, 


And that is your responsibility. 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, MULTIPLE SPINDLE AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 














New U. S. bond. A new type of Gov- 
ernment bond is soon to be offered by the 
U.S. Treasury. This bond, to bear 24% per 
cent interest, will be nonmarketable. It will 
be offered primarily to insurance com- 
panies, savings banks, commercial banks 
with savings deposits, and to pension funds. 

The first issue will be dated October 1, 
and Treasury Secretary John W. Snyder 
promises additional issues later. How much 
will be offered in the first issue has not been 
disclosed. 

A bond of this type has been urged by 
insurance companies and savings banks as 
an outlet for idle money. It also has been 
suggested by the Federal Reserve Board to 
absorb savings and help curb speculation 
in Government securities. 

The Treasury also announces that it will 
offer early in September an issue of 1 per 
cent notes to replace $4.394,000,000 in 
114 and 11% per cent notes falling due 
September 15. The present 144 per cent 
notes were issued in December, 1944. The 
11% per cent notes were issued in Septem- 
ber, 1943. The new notes will mature in 
12%4 months. 


Rent increases. Not many tenants have 
signed leases providing a 15 per cent rent 
increase, according to Office of the Hous- 
ing Expediter. Such leases were authorized 
by the new Housing and Rent Act, start- 
ing July 1. Through August 8, OHE re- 
ports that: About 519,000 leases were 
submitted to area rent offices. The leases 
covered only about 3.3 per cent of the 
dwelling units under control. A survey of 
a limited number of leases indicated that 
three out of four leases were approved. 
The others were turned down, in most cases 
because the landlord wanted to terminate 
the lease before Dec. 31, 1948. That is the 
expiration date required by the new law. 


Armed forces. Big-scale training ma- 
neuvers were announced. Army Air Forces 
said “Operation Combine” will start in 
October at Ft. Benning, Ga. Purpose is 
to tighten up air-ground co-operation. 
Features will include glider and paratroop 


The March of the News 





attacks. Army Ground Forces prepared 
for “Operation Snowdrop.” This is to be 
an air-borne invasion under winter condi- 
tions. Action starts in February, near 
Lake Ontario. It will test, on a large scale, 
equipment and tactics developed by small 
expeditions into the Arctic last year. 

Navy revealed that in two years the 
U.S. fleet has shrunk from 11,000 vessels 
to 880. Small landing craft are not in- 
cluded in these figures. Out of 41,272 
naval planes, 15,000 are left. Only 2.500 
are combat planes. Personnel is down 
from 3,066,758 men and 325,074 officers, 
to 425,000 men and 46,000 officers. 


Gasoline supply. Oil-industry leaders 
met in Washington to discuss the threat- 
ened shortages of oil and gasoline. Army- 
Navy needs were outlined at a_ special 
session with the Army-Navy Petroleum 
Board. Military flight-training programs 
already have been cut back to save oil. 
A committee of the Interstate Oil Compact 
Commission warned of coming fuel-oil 
shortages. The Commission called for 
extraordinary efforts to increase tank-car 
and barge shipments of oil into the Mid- 
west. It said shortages are expected this 
winter in these 15 States: Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Tennessee 
and Wisconsin. Department of Justice 
started a probe of a gasoline shortage in 
Detroit. An Interior Department official 
said similar shortages are in store for sev- 
eral other Midwest cities before October. 


Business activity. Commerce Depart- 
ment released new estimates on business 
activity in second quarter, 1947. Personal 
income was being spent at the rate of 
$159.000,000,000 a year, compared with a 
rate of $156,800,000,000 in the first three 
months. Net increase in inventories was 
$1,500.000,000, compared with $2,700,- 
000,000 in first quarter. Investment in new 
construction. fell to an annual rate of 
$9.500,000,000 from the annual rate of 
$10,300,000,000 in first quarter. 
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A complete magnesium metal and alloy production 
unit, land, buildings, machinery and equipment for 
sale or lease at Painesville, Ohio. 

Located in close proximity to industrial areas in 
northern Ohio, this modern plant is ready for large- 
capacity magnesium metal production by the electro- 
lytic process, Dow method. Excellent rail and highway 
transportation facilities are at hand; utilities, water, 
power, light, gas are all available. 


ABOUT THE PLANT: The facility includes 4 large cell 
buildings, each housing 27 cells with furnaces and 
equipment for converting chlorine content of cell 
gases to HCL acid. ; 

There are also warehouses, office and garage 
buildings, a control laboratory, an alloy plant, a steam 
generating plant, a sewage disposal plant and mis- 
cellaneous service buildings. 

Construction generally is of concrete with brick 
walls, structural steel frames, composition roofing, 


WAGNESIUM PLANT 


Painesville, Ohio 


FOR SALE OR LEASE NOW 





steel and wood sash. All buildings are approximately 
4 years old and in good condition. 

Complete magnesium production facilities include 
dryer equipment, cell building equipment, rectifier 
equipment, machine tools, laboratory and testing 
apparatus, furniture and fixtures and portable tools. 


DESCRIPTIVE BROCHURE AVAILABLE. Write now for 
a complete, illustrated, property description and 
engineer’s report. Address all inquiries to the address 
given below. 


SEALED BIDS x« « x 


Your sealed proposals on Standard Bid Forms will 
be received by War Assets Administration, Office of 
Real Property Disposal, 1265 Euclid Avenue, Cleve- 
land 1, Ohio, until 4:00 P.M., E.S.T., October 3, 1947, 
at which time all proposals will be publicly opened 
and read. This facility is offered for sale or lease subject 
to the provisions of the National Security Clause. 


* * * 


WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION( 


OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 





1265 EUCLID AVENUE 


CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 














Two ways to measure quality 
when you buy Fluorescent Lamps 


One way, General Electric found, was to 
build the world’s biggest double quartz mono- 
chrometer. What’s that? A super instrument 
that enables G-E Lamp scientists to speed up 
the accurate measurement of light waves and 
short ultra-violet radiation. The data thus ac- 
quired is a big factor in the careful color stand- 
ardization of G-E fluorescent lamps. You’d have 
fun operating General Electric’s monochrometer 
—but you’d hardly have room for it in your budget 
or your cellar. It’s easy, though, to get the full 
benefit of G-E Lamp research facilities without 


a penny of extra cost. Just... 


G-E LAMPS 





Insist on the @ monogram when 
you buy fluorescent lamps for home or 
business use. General Electric has been first 
with virtually all major improvements in 
fluorescent lamps. *And G-E Lamp research 
is always at work to make General Electric 
lamps even better and to make them Stay 
Brighter Longer. 
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Inflation, still running quite strongly, is a price inflation. It isn't a 
wage inflation. It's not a credit or security-price inflation like 1929. 

It started as an inflation of money supply. A wage inflation came right 
after the war. Security prices enjoyed a little inflation, but then they ran 
into some deflation. Inflation took over in prices of goods after mid-1946. 

, Inflation, thus, takes many forms. It jumps around. Inflation of the 
present type is the painful type, the kind that pinches even in a boom. 

Price inflation now occurring probably, but not surely, is the last. 





Clothing prices are being marked up for autumn and winter. So are shoes. 

Food often is out of sight. It is hard to understand how people can buy 
beefsteak at $1.25 a pound, yet they do and in big volume. Eggs may hit $l a 
dozen this winter. Butter is heading for about that price, too. 

Soap is being marked down. That's about all, though. 

Rents are moving up. Rents are to be a good deal higher for new properties 
than they are for old rental properties. 

Autos, of course, are being marked up all along the line. So are other 
things made. of steel. Prices, where managed, are going up 5 to 10 per cent. 

Living costs aren't going up as much as that. Cost of living may rise 2 
or 35 or even 5 per cent more. That probably is about the limit. Costs even now 
are near the breaking point for a good many families. 








People probably can't go on much longer buying everything despite price. 

If a family wants a new car, it may have to eat less, or wear less. 

If it wants a house, there probably can't be a car, and diet will be cut. 

As it's been going, people loaded with savings have tended to buy what they 
wanted almost regardless of price. Savings aren't what they were. When and if 
income needs to be made to go further, something will have to give. 

Food buying probably will be cut ahead of new-car buying, other buying. 

What the squeeze of price means is told for you on page ll. 











Money isn't to be tinkered with to keep the boom going, once it cracks. 

Gold is not going to be increased by U.S. to a price above $35 an ounce. 

The dollar is not going to be devalued at any now-foreseeable time. 

Money is superabundant, not scarce. Money tinkering, if it is tried again 
as it was in 1933-34, will be at the bottom of a deep deflation, not at the top 
of the greatest boom and inflation of U.S. history. 

Reports of new U.S. money tinkering come from Britain. They are wishful 
thinking, in part. In part, too, they reflect the idea that this country will 
look for some magic to keep the boom rolling indefinitely. There is a feeling 
that U.S. tends to be a little screwball in money matters. 


Dollars, over the years just ahead, are to be worth more, not less. 

A dollar today is worth only about 63 cents compared with prewar. That is 
what the dollar will buy. It is a new low since the 1919 inflation period. 

Dollars will be worth more when prices go down as they will some time. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-~= (Continued) 


A dollar in the foreseeable future is not likely to be worth 100 cents in 
terms of prewar dollars. It may readily be worth 75 or 80 cents, however. It 
may even get back some time to 85 or 90 cents compared with prewar. 

Dollars in Government bonds will be worth more in purchasing power 5 years 
from now, or even 2 years from now, than they now are werth. So will the dol- 
lars in a bank or a billfold. Dollars are valuable for what they buy. 

A dollar today is worth about as little as it will be worth at any time 
until the next war, or until an inflation that might follow a deep depression. 








Dollars, so cheap at home, are much sought after abroad. Where U.S. is 
throwing its dollars around, other countries are trying to hoard theirs. 

The dollar, in fact, is about the only major currency that means much. It 
is the only one that can be turned readily into desired types of goods. The 
great world-wide game is to try to get U.S. to put up dollars, free, if at all 
possible. It is proving difficult for others to earn enough dollars. 

Dollars will be passed out, other nations figure, when U.S. starts to feel 
a business slowdown at home. The idea is that U.S. will give away dollars rather 


than face a recession. Maybe so. But maybe not. It all depends. 





Marshall plan for putting up dollars stands about a 50-50 prospect. 

U.S. experts, after much head scratching, will come up with what was the 
always obvious conclusion that U.S. won't drain its resources dangerously by 
financing big exports. Other experts will conclude that taxpayers can stand it. 

European nations, however, will fail to get together on a real plan for re- 
covery, will agree only on about how many dollars they want from U.S. 

But, if England gets more dollars, free, others will want them. If U.S. 
provides dollars for all Europe, Latin America will want dollars, too. China 
already is looking for a Marshall plan. Only Russia is outside, looking in. 








In the end, U.S. probably will put up dollars on about this basis: 

Export-Import Bank will be given broader power to lend dollars. 

World Bank will be given more leeway in lending, will probably get bigger 
guarantee for dollar loans so that it can float its securities in a big way. 

International Monetary Fund may become more of an agency for use in this 
emergency period, less of a fair-weather operation. 

Congress very probably will refuse to put up a big new supply of dollars 
until dollars already potentially available for lending on a business basis are 
loaned and put to use. Marshall plan will boil down to a program for giving some 
help to those who demonstrate an ability to help themselves. It cannot be sold 
to Congress as another grandiose plan, giving away dollars to all the needy who 
apply. The handout period is not far from an end. 








Congress is very unlikely to be called back in special session. 

Mr. Truman is becoming wary of grandiose plans for giving away money. 

Isolation sentiment, of a modified variety, appears to be growing in U.S. 
It feeds on tendency of other countries to run to U.S. with troubles instead of 
taking action to get their own affairs straightened out first. 

U.S. ideas for postwar trade freedom seem to be dead. Conference being held 
at Geneva to work out tariff reductions, to agree on ending of restrictions on 
trade is hitting the rocks. World trade is to stay on a controlled basis. 





Mr. Truman, to date, is keeping the political offensive. Republicans are 
on the defensive on the living-cost issue, are taking some heat as rents rise, 


as other prices rise. Democrats are shifting that blame. 
Republican 1948 chances will rest on what happens to business. If times 
still are good they will face far from a sure thing in next year's voting. 








See also pages 14, 16, 18, 20, 32. 
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The Accident That Wanted to Happen! 
by Mr. Friendly \ 


He was ambitious . . . wanted to be a b/g accident . . . dreamed of being a disaster even... 





So he looked around for the right place to happen and saw the Watson works. 
The roof was out of line . . . 35 lives were in danger! . . . his heart fairly leaped with joy. 
But little did he wot that American Mutual safety engineers had already spotted the danger. 


And when he finally wotted, it was too late. They’d installed temporary bracing . . . and American Mutual had 
figured a way to build a new roof over 

the old one without interrupting 

production one single day! 





I feel I’m succeeding in my life work, along comes American Mutual 


Your helping hand A “Tt isn’t fair!” cried the frustrated accident. “Just when 





when trouble comes ! : : : 
with their I. E. Loss Control* and spoils everything! 





He glared at Mr. Friendly, ““Why you’ve thrown over 40 major 


AMERICAN MUTUAL accidents out of jobs in the last few months...” 


... the first American liability insurance company Mr. Friendly grinned back: “‘You ain’t seen nothin’ yet! If I have my 
way I'll put all accidents out of a job!”’ 


© 1947, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
Seni B EVERYONE'S TALKING about I. E. Loss Control! . . . A service that 

! ZZ, comes at no extra cost with your American Mutual industrial policy... 
A service that reduces accidents, increases production, profits! 
Ask your local American Mutual man to show you the “40 Convincing 
Cases” and write today for your copy of ““The-All-American Plan for 
Business.’’ American Mutual Liability Insurance Company, Dept. U-12, 
142 Berkely St., Boston 16, Massachusetts. Branch offices in 
principal cities. Consult classified telephone directory. 


*Accident prevention based on principles of industrial engineering: 
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To Eve: 


Loafing or logging . . . 
hiking or hens . . . ask 
Canadian National Rail- 
ways anything about Can- 
ada. Visit the Canadian 
National office listed in 


your phone book .. . or RAILWAYS 
write Canadian National HOTELS 

Railways, 360 McGill St., STEAMSHIPS 
Montreal, Canada. AIR LINES 





SoundScriber users 
save HOURS every day 





Untold hours are saved daily in offices 
all over America by the SoundScriber 
electronic disc dictating system. More 
than 50,000 SoundScribers are in use, 
speeding office correspondence, 
increasing accuracy, saving time and 
money. And present users want more 
of them—taking 250 out of every 
1000 new ones made. 


SoundScriber is so simple to operate 
you forget it’s a machine. Learn how 
SoundScriber can save you time—and 
money. Return the coupon now! 


JOUND/CRIBER 


The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept. US-8, New Haven 4, Conn. 
O.K. Send me ai// the facts on SoundScriber. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CANNOT disregard the overtime 
requirements of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act simply because your employes are 
satisfied with their wage contract. A 
federal district court rules, in regard to 
wage agreements subject to the Act, that 
public interest takes precedence over pri- 
vate interest. Employes cannot, even if 
they so desire, waive their overtime rights. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a veteran, buy surplus 
war goods to start or aid your small busi- 
ness or profession without going through 
complicated procedures that till now have 
surrounded veterans’ priority. War Assets 
Administration eliminates most of the cer- 
tification red tape for veterans. Action 
applies to all war surplus in WAA inven- 
tory except real property and aircraft. 


* * * 


YOU CAN raise the price of edible 
molasses and edible sirups that you sell. 
Department of Agriculture lifts price con- 
trol from those items. Meanwhile, the De- 
partment removes import and export con- 
trols from edible molasses, edible sirups, 
corn sugars and all sugar-containing prod- 
ucts. Cane and beet sugar, however, stay 
under price, import and export controls. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, in most cases, list as 
an ordinary business loss a loss suffered 
from the sale of notes taken on slow ac- 
counts. The U.S. Tax Court rules that a 
loss suffered by taxpayer on the sale of 
notes taken in payment of overdue ac- 
counts and held by taxpayer for a long 
period of time is a capital loss, rather than 
an ordinary business loss. 


* * * 


YOU CAN get data on German devel- 
opments in textile printing and synthetic 
fibers from two reports posted for sale 
by the Office of Technical Services. Both 
are available in microfilm and photostat 
copies. The printing report discloses devel- 
opment of new dyestuffs and printing 
methods. The other describes the chemical 
composition and wet processing of four 
synthetic fibers. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely disregard the 
signing of application cards for union 
membership as evidence that the signers 
want the union to represent them in col- 


lective bargaining. A circuit court of 
appeals rules that an employer disregards 
such evidence at his peril in seeking to 
justify refusal to bargain with the union. 


e #4 #@ 


YOU CANNOT get premium payments 
for mining copper, lead and zinc. Presi- 
dent Truman vetoes a bill to extend that 
wartime subsidy. 


* #2 


YOU CANNOT deny re-employment 
rights to an eligible veteran as the result 
of congressional action in ending the na- 
tional emergency for specific statutes, 
Veterans’ Reemployment Rights Division 
of the Labor Department announces that 
such GI rights exist until specifically re- 
voked by Congress. Those rights apply 
even for men and women now enlisting. 


* 2 


YOU CAN, under some conditions, get 
rent controls lifted from multiple dwellings 
even when 75 per cent or more of the 
establishment’s units are self-contained. 
Office of Housing Expediter permits re- 
gional offices to decide whether an apart- 
ment hotel shall stay under rent control. 
Previously, all such buildings with 75 per 
cent or more self-contained units having 
bath and kitchen were regarded as apart- 
ments and therefore subject to control. 


* + 


YOU CANNOT always satisfy a veter- 
an’s re-employment rights by offering him 
his old position at his former pay. The 
position to which he is entitled may be one 
carrying much higher pay than it did when 
he left. A circuit court of appeals rules 
that reinstatement of the veteran in his 
former position at his previous pay is not 
enough when that position has become 
more responsible and is paid more. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT represent imported 
goods as having been made in this coun- 
try. Federal Trade Commission orders 
that such misrepresentation must cease. 


* * * 


YOU CAN ordinarily claim payment 
for contributions to employes’ retirement 
funds under a cost-plus-fixed-fee contract 
with the Government. Comptroller Gen- 
eral rules such expenses are reimbursable 
under Government cost-plus contracts. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Toe Unirep States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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Look at it this way 


Looking through knotholes is one way to save 
money. But when you buy trucks, there’s a better 
and more satisfactory way. 


It’s to buy trucks that fit your job. . . “‘Job-Rated” 
trucks built by Dodge. For proof, look at the facts: 


Fact 1— Each Dodge “‘Job-Rated” truck (175 basic 
chassis models) is designed to fit a specific hauling 
or delivery job. It’s built for the loads it will carry. 


Fact 2— To insure performance with economy your 
Dodge truck will have ‘“Job-Rated’”’ power . . . the 
right one of seven great Dodge truck engines. 


Fact 3— For safety, and for long brake life, your 
Dodge truck will have ‘Job-Rated” brakes of the 
right type and size. 


Fact 4— For lasting dependability your Dodge 
truck will have a ‘‘Job-Rated’”’ frame, transmission 
and clutch. Axles, gear ratios, springs and tires will 
be “Job-Rated.”’ All will fit your job. 


These facts add up to benefits you can’t afford to 
overlook: Money-saving operation . . . and depend- 
able, longer-lasting trucks. And, to enjoy these 
benefits, see your Dodge dealer now . . . for the 
truck that fits your job. 


TRUCK SERVICE, TRUCK PARTS... IMPORTANT, TOO! 


Your Dodge dealer is interested in your continued 
satisfaction: First, by selling you a truck that fits your 
job; Second, by giving you dependable Dodge truck 
service; Third, by providing truck parts that are iden- 
tical with original Dodge ‘‘Job-Rated” truck parts. 


ONLY DODGE BUILDS Ye-e22" TRUCKS 
Se 175 BASIC CHASSIS MODELS TO FIT 97% OF ALL HAULING NEEDS 


(LIGHT DELIVERY UNITS TO BIG, HEAVY-DUTY HAULERS } 


DODGE "TRUCKS 


FIT THE JOB... LAST LONGER 














Installing one telephone is a fairly sim- 
ple job. 

But making it possible for the Bell 
System to install telephones at a rate 
averaging 25 a minute every working 
day, calls for a lot of skillful teamwork 
by Western Electric—supply member of 
the Bell Telephone team. 

Western Electric manufactures the 
telephones, wire and other equipment— 


MANUFACTURER... 


of 43,000 varieties 
of telephone 
apparotus. 


PURCHASER... 
of supplies of all 

kinds for telephone 
companies. 























Putting a telephone 
ecoeG sample of teamwork by these two >> 


DISTRIBUTOR... INSTALLER... 










in for you 


buys the installers’ supplies and tools— 
delivers all these things where and when 
needed throughout the nation. 

That’s just a small sample of team- 
work by Western Electric. 

Teamwork on a vast scale goes into 
manufacturing, purchasing and distrib- 
uting all kinds of telephone equipment 
and supplies and installing central 
office switchboards. 


of telephone 
opparatus and 
supplies. 


of telephone 
central office 
equipment. 


A UNIT OF THE BELL 


















Western Electric has always been an in- 
tegral part of your Bell Telephone ser- 
vice—helping to make it the world’s best 
at the lowest possible cost. 
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MEANING OF A $5,000 INCOME: 
LUXURY IN 1941, PINCH IN 1947 


Sharply Lower Standards for Family That Formerly Was Well Off 


Rise from $1,152 to $2,050 
in cost of food used in an 
average home before war 


The cost of trying to live in the style 
to which they have become accustomed 
is bringing a lot of people to the breaking 
point, financially. Living costs, at the 
moment, are taking another turn upward. 
Rent is going up. Food is up. Clothing 
is being marked up again. Almost every- 
thing is higher or going higher. 

Squeeze on family pocketbooks, as a re- 
sult, is getting tighter. Before it ends, it is 
to force millions of families to go without 
a good many things they want. The 
squeeze already is pinching very hard 
those families that have not been enjoy- 
ing a steady rise in income. It has forced 
a sharp cut in living standards of big 
groups of people. Now those standards 
are to be cut again. 

Take the case of an average-size family, 
at an income level considered high not 


Where 4 $5,000 Income of Man With Wife and 


long ago. Call it the family of Tom 
Smith, with income of $5,000. A $5,000 
income before the war was a good income. 
Governors of many States drew that 
salary. It permitted a family to have a 
house in the better part of town, to buy 
a new car every three or four years, to 
save money for education and retirement. 

If this family of four now tries to eat as 
well as in 1941, and to wear clothes as good, 
there’s little left for a car or education or 
insurance. There isn’t a chance to build a 
new house. All ideas of what a $5,000 in- 
come means have to be revised. Actually, a 
$5,000 income now means no more than 
about $3,200 did in 1941, no more than a 
$2,900 income in 1939. 

Food is the No. 1 problem. Mrs. Smith, 
like most housewives, is startled by what 
she finds at the market. Round steak costs 
an average of 78 cents a pound. It was 39 
cents in 1941. Chuck roast costs 45 to 55 
cents a pound now, where it was about 25 
cents in 1941. Butter, 41 cents a pound 
then, is 60 to 80 cents now. Milk delivered 


$1,152 


$2,050 


What Happens to Same Income 
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for 13 cents a quart in 1941 is nearly 19 
cents now. White bread has gone up 5 cents 
a loaf. Eggs are up to 65 cents a dozen, 
from 40 cents in 1941, and prices are go- 
ing higher. 

Altogether, Mrs. Smith would have to 
spend about $2,050 this. year to buy the 
same amount and quality of food she 
bought in 1941 for about $1,152. Actually, 
Mrs. Smith, and others in her circum- 
stances, probably would spend much less 
than that on groceries. But that means 
eating less well than in 1941. 

‘Housing costs for the Smiths are 
higher too. It is estimated that the aver- 
age family with a $5,000 income was 
spending about $753 a year in 1941 for 
rent, fuel, lights, water, house repairs and 
other household operations. Tom Smith 
will have to pay, over all, at least 10 per 
cent more this year, even if he cuts back 
on such items as repairs. 

Rent is up in many cases. Fuel is high- 
er. Oil is 11 to 12 cents a gallon now, 
compared with the 1941 average of 8 cents 
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ents Went in 1941.. 
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a gallon. Hard coal costing about $12 a 
ton in 1941 is $17 to $19 a ton. Soft coal 
ranges from $12 to $14 a ton. The 1941 
price was about $9.10. 

Any repairs or alterations on a house 
are far more costly. Wooden shingles, 100 
square feet, cost $14.70, compared with 
$5.66 in 1941. Ready-mixed paint has risen 
from $3 to $5.50 a gallon. 

If Mr. Smith hires an unskilled worker 
to do some work, he probably will have 
to pay more than $1 an hour. The plumber 
charges about $2.23 an hour now, on the 
average. He used to answer a call for 
$1.59 an hour. Painters get $1.89, com- 
pared with $1.41 in 1941. Mr. Smith prob- 
ably will spend at least $825 for shelter in 
1947. He may pay even more in 1948, if 
rents go up as expected. 

Clothing takes a bigger bite out of the 
family bank roll. A percale house dress 
for Mrs. Smith that would have cost $1.15 
in 1941 will cost $3.12 today. Chances are 
that Mrs. Smith would want a_better- 
quality dress, whieh would retail for about 
$6. A fur-trimmed coat costing $46 in 
1941 is more than $60 now, despite a drop 
in fur prices. And now Mrs. Smith faces 
the latest change of fashion, which gives 
her a choice of replacing much of her 
wardrobe at still-higher prices. 

Men’s clothing is more expensive too. 
The $29.50 topcoat of 1941 costs $39.50 
today. A three-piece suit of good quality 
sold for $45 in 1941. A suit not quite as 
good costs $65 now. Overalls that retailed 
for $1.75 are $3.75. The $2 business shirts 
are $3.95 each; a suit of pajamas that cost 
$1.49 is $5 now. 

Yet clothing prices still are headed up- 
ward in most items. The Smiths spent 
an average of $143 apiece on clothes in 
1941. To get clothes of comparable qual- 


In 1941 There Was $2,272 Left Out of the $9,000 Income to Spend on These Items 


ity this year they would have to spend 
$992, or $248 each. 

Medical care costs, on the average, 
about one third more than in 1941. So 
the Smiths must put aside $353 this year, 
if they want to guarantee themselves and 
children the same quality of medical care 
that $208 bought in 1941. 

People of lower income, Government 
figures show, must pay $3 for an office 
visit to the doctor, where they paid $2 
in 1941. An amalgam filling for a tooth 
that cost $2 in 1941 is $3 today. For Mrs. 
Smith, an office visit to the family doctor 
may cost around $5, and her dentist is 
likely to charge $6 to $8 for a filling. 

Thus, for just four basic living items— 
food, shelter, clothing and medical care 
the Smith family would have to pay $4,220 
this year if they attempted to keep up the 
same standards they enjoyed in 1941. 
Then, the same kind of living would have 
cost $2,658. The family used to have 
almost half of its income left over for a 
car, savings, gifts and other things. Now, 
a family like the Smiths would have about 
$300 left if they tried to maintain 1941 
standards. 

What happens, instead, is that the 
Smiths and others like them are cutting 
costs wherever possible. A Government 
study indicates that the food bill is among 
the first bills cut back by families in the 
Smiths’ income group. They eat less butter, 
steaks and other costly foods than in 1941. 

Gifts and contributions are held down 
too. The Smiths probably gave around 
$270 to their church, the Red Cross, Com- 
munity Chest and other charities in 1941. 
In 1947 they find it harder to give that 
much. 

Savings totaled about $628 for the 
Smiths in 1941. This year they may be able 








to save only the money Smith pays for in- 
surance. Any cash saving would have to 
come out of vacation funds, or through 
some other economy. People in general are 
saving less now. Total savings were less 
in 1946 than in 1945, and rate of saving 
is going still lower. 

The Smiths spent $257 in 1941 for recrea- 
tion. If they try to cut below that total 
this year, many activities will have to be 
given up. Motion-picture admissions, for 
instance, are up from 33 cents to 50 
cents. Resort hotels charge more. Taxes are 
higher on amusements. 

Normally, the Smiths would buy some 
furniture or other household equipment. 
They spent $208 that way in 1941. But 
prices are far different today. A bedroom 
set that cost $129.50 in 1941 is $179.50. 
A vacuum cleaner worth $39.95 in 1941 is 
sold for $64.75 today. Where they can do 
without it, the Smiths probably are wait- 
ing for lower prices. 

But some expenses are hard to cut. 
Taxes cannot be cut at all. Federal tax 
relief is out until 1948, at the earliest. In 
housing, outlook is for greater, not less, 
expense. Medical costs cannot be planned 
ahead. Keeping up the car is a major ex- 
pense that few families are able to cut. 
Gasoline, batteries, repairs all cost more. 

Lower standard. A new car, costing 
at least $1,200, may be out of reach 
entirely unless several years’ savings are 
on hand. Then the choice may lie between 
a car and a start on a college education for 
the children. There probably would not 
be enough for both. Fact is that families 
like the Smiths were very well off with 
$5,000 in 1941. Now, such families are 
able to break even, or to save money for 
education and other future needs, only by 
accepting a lower standard of living. 


$2,272 


$300 


| In 1947 There Would Only Be $300 Left Out of the $5,000 Income to Spend on Them 
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WILL FOOD SUPPLIES BE SCARCE? 


Prospect for Adequate Rations, But Less of Many Items in Spring 


More beef, pork, butter 
in remainder of this year. 
Vital role of ‘47 corn loss 


Food will be adequate for U.S. families 
in the year ahead. A short crop of corn, 
now almost certain, will not mean greatly 
lowered rations. It will mean higher prices, 
however. 

Over the next five or six months, most 
foods will be more abundant than they 
have been. That is a period when farmers 
will be marketing most heavily. 

By spring of 1948, very many foods will 
be less abundant. If employment then is 
as high as now, prices probably will be 
very high. If employment falls, however, 
demand will fall, too, and prices could 
be lower. 

Corn is the key to the present food out- 
look. Corn is the basic feed that is turned 
into meat, milk, eggs, butter and many 
other foods. A short corn crop is going to 
affect diet of everybody. A bumper wheat 
crop, however, will partly offset the effect 
of a smaller corn crop. A big oats crop 
will do the same. 

As matters stand, the food outlook is 
this: 

Meat will be more plentiful in the 
months just ahead. High corn prices will 
encourage farmers to market more live- 
stock. 

Beef, in particular, will be in bigger 
supply. People already are eating beef 
in record amounts, at an annual rate 
of 69 pounds per person. This may go 
up some. But, with more cattle marketed 
this year, the supply will go down rather 
sharply in the spring. Supplies per indi- 
vidual then may recede to a rate of about 
60 pounds. 

Steaks of good quality will be more 
available for the rest of this year. Large 
supplies will continue as long as grain-fed 


cattle are marketed in great numbers. But 


choice steaks will be scarce in the spring. 
Then, cattle taken to market will be 
largely grass fed, of lower quality. 

Pork, at the same time, will be a little 
more adequate in relation to demand dur- 
ing the autumn and winter. Hogs, the 
largest consumers of corn as feed, are 
likely to be butchered in large numbers at 
that time if the corn crop is short. As a 
result, supplies of pork and hams will be 
up this year, but down considerably by 
hext spring and summer. 

Lamb, in contrast, will be scarce for the 
rest of this year, as farmers already: have 
cut down on production. Supplies may be 
larger next year. Ewe lambs are being 
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saved for herd replacement and these ani- 
mals are not so dependent on corn for 
their feed. 

Chickens vary directly with the supply 
and cost of feed grains, and are likely to 
be marketed earlier than usual, at a lighter 
weight. A shortage of chickens for meat, 
then, may appear as early as the autumn 
holiday season. Unless chickens rise in 
price more than feed, a bigger drop is in 
sight for the spring. 

Eggs will be in shorter supply for the 
rest of this year, as poultry farmers deplete 
their flocks. But, with a probable increase 
in egg prices resulting, production is likely 
to be stepped up again by spring or 
summer. 

Dairy products, too, will be affected 
by any major feed shortage, and these 
products offer this outlook: 

Milk supply will go down this year as 
lower-grade milk cows are marketed be- 
cause of increased feed costs. In 1948, 
supplies of milk are expected to continue 
that trend. 

Butter, however, is to be somewhat more 
abundant this year. As demand rises, a 
larger proportion of whole milk is going 
into this product. Supplies of butter next 
year may be forced down with any lower- 
ing of total dairy output. 

Cheese promises to improve in quality, 
but output of cheese may decline with the 
decline in milk. 

Bread, a major staple, counteracts 
some of this general decline, is to be 
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abundant both this year and next. That is 
assured by a record 1,427,000,000-bushel 
wheat crop. 

Fruits and vegetables, over all, will 
be in adequate supply but somewhat under 
last year’s high output. 

Peaches, pears and grapes will be in 
record or near-record supply. 

Apples will be fewer than last year, but 
as plentiful as in 1936-45. A cut in exports 
to Britain, however, may make apples 
superabundant here. 

Oranges and lemons are to stay 
abundant in the year ahead. 

Canned fruit will be about 5 per cent 
less plentiful than in the past year, but 
fruit juices are to continue to be in large 
supply. 

Potatoes promise to be a third below 
supplies in the past year, about equal to 
prewar supplies. 

Fresh vegetables, too, will be in mod- 
erately smaller supply next year. But 
some—lima beans, eggplant, green peas 
and melons—will be more plentiful. 

Canned vegetables, like canned fruit, 
will be about 5 per cent below the amount 
available in the past year. No shortage is 
expected, however. 

Total food supplies, thus, are to be 
somewhat shorter. Even so, prospects are 
for the average individual to eat 17 per 
cent better than he did in the prewar 
years of 1935-39. Food is certain to be 
abundant for the rest of this year, and 
scarcer, but still adequate, in 1948. 
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Wheat Belt’s Record Riches 


Bumper Yield and High Prices for Scene of Former Dust Bowl 


Hints that disaster could 
return if rush to plow up 
more of land is continued 


Sharon Springs, Kans. 

Wheatgrowers really are striking it rich 
this year. The crop is immense, reeord 
breaking. Prices are above $2 a bushel. 
Incomes, as a result, are soaring. 

In the winter-wheat country, a 1,000,- 
000,000-bushel crop is about harvested. 
Another 400,000,000-bushel crop is start- 
ing to be harvested in spring-wheat terri- 
tory. A flood of dollars is following the 
harvest. Demands appear unlimited. 

Here, in the heart of the area that once 
gave the nation a dust bowl, wheat has 
produced a bonanza. A whole series of big 
crops for this area is climaxed by a record 
breaker. Some small and some _not-so- 
small fortunes are being made. Money is 
abundant. There is a boom atmosphere. 

Wheat is to put about $3,000,000,000 
into the pockets of the nation’s farmers 
this year. In 1939, wheat returned some 
$512,000,000 to its growers, about one 
sixth as much. There are riches in those 
added billions for many wheatgrowers. 
Their stories of sudden wealth crowded in 
on a member of the Board of Editors of 
The United States News, as he traveled 
through the wheat belt, from Nebraska 
into Kansas and Oklahoma. 

The riches from this harvest are en- 
couraging farmers to get set for record 
planting of winter wheat for the 1948 
harvest. The Government is asking them 
to plant 75,000,000 acres. They planted 
about 74,000,000 acres this past year. 
Growers are ready to heed the Government 
request for more wheat acreage. Yet there 
are some misgivings as more and more land 
is broken. Always present is the fear that 
drought may start again. Dust storms are 
not forgotten. 

Success sfories of 1947 are tempting 
farmers to try for even bigger returns in 
1948. 

How one man ran a shoestring into 
riches is a story that turned up in Ne- 
braska. This man owned a little motion- 
picture theater in a western Nebraska town 
to begin with. Now he is worth about 
$500,000. Just before the war he borrowed 
$25,000 and bought 4,800 acres of grass- 
land in eastern Colorado at $4 to $5 an 
acre. 

Then he picked up a few second-hand 
tractors at bargain prices. That was about 
all he needed. 

The first year’s crop paid off his loan. 
Crops have been up and down since then. 
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This year the yield was 40 bushels to the 
acre, on 1,500 acres. The crop will bring 
about $125,000. At least half of that is 
net profit. 

On two thirds of his land, which he is 
about to sell at $50 an acre, he expected 
to get a profit of nearly $150,000. Mean- 
while, he has bought out of his profits a 
big Colorado stock ranch. His idea is that, 
for the long pull, cattle raising is more of 
a sure thing than wheat. 

Through dust storms to riches is the 
theme of another success story. This one 
is set in western Kansas. The farmer had 
struggled along through the early 1930s, 
when wheat prices went below 40 cents a 
bushel. Then the dust storms started. 
He was ready to give up and get out, as 
many of his neighbors were doing. 

But he got a job helping to build a 
WPA dam. In four years he accumulated 
enough spare cash to buy some land. 
Every year since then he has plunged on 
wheat, pyramiding his profits into bigger 
Today he owns 2,500 acres, 


holdings. 


worth $100,000 at the ruling price of $40 
an acre. He expects to clear $70,000 on 
this year’s crop. That will bring his total 
profits to more than $200,000 in the past 
six years. 

A sharecropper offers another example 
of a man who saw his chance, took it, and 
made good. This man moved into western 
Kansas from Missouri in the early 1930s 
when things were at their worst. For years 
he worked as a farm hand and then as a 
tenant, on a sharecropping basis. 

His opportunity came by way of a 
Government loan. With the loan he was 
able to buy 1,100 acres of wheat land at 
$10 an acre. Two good crops the next two 
years paid off the loan. He has just been 
offered $70 an acre for his land. He won't 
seli. His crop this year is valued at nearly 
$34,000. He has built a new wheat eleva- 
tor, a new farmhouse. He is buying new 
farm machinery. He is in the wheat busi- 
ness to stay. 

Another long-term farmer, in western 
Nebraska, stands to make good on more 
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than just wheat. He has enough wheat to 
bring in about $32,000. In addition, he is 
counting on heavy profits from his corn 
and several other crops. This farmer is 
celebrating good times by making plans to 
spend next winter in California. So are a 
number of other farm operators in that 
area of subzero winter temperatures. 

One farmer in the same area says pri- 
vately that he has made enough in the last 
few years to retire. But he won’t do that 
as long as things go well. A big crop last 
year brought him more than $25,000 clear. 
This year he expects to clear at least $15,- 
000 even though a hailstorm damaged his 
wheat. 

Past losses in many cases have been 
wiped out by this season’s good weather 
and exceptionally high prices. 

Two brothers in Wallace County, Kan- 
sas, for instance, lost their crops each year 
for five years straight. Hailstorms ruined 
their wheat while it was still in the field, 
though most of their neighbors escaped 
heavy damage. This year the hajlstorms 
missed their farm at last. The brothers 
hit the jack pot. They have just harvested 
78,000 bushels, worth about $160,000, on 
the 2,600 acres they planted to wheat. 

A wheatgrower in Nebraska lost $50,- 
000 in a few years’ time, mainly because 
of hailstorm damage. But he made a wheat 
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crop in 1946. And this year he is counting 
on another profit, of nearly $25,000. 

A neighboring farmer has a similar story. 
This neighbor had only $50,000 in debts to 
show for nearly 50 years of farming effort, 
as of 1938. Starting in that year, his luck 
changed for the better. With one good 
crop after another, the money poured in. 
He paid off all his debts and put $50,000 
more aside. Now he has retired and is 
drawing a comfortable income from two 
farms he rents to younger men. 

Small towns are profiting from the 
wheat boom of 1947, throughout Okla- 
homa, eastern Colorado, western Kansas 
and Nebraska. These towns almost closed 
down to “ghost towns” during the dust 
storms of the 1930s. Now they are rejuve- 
nated. 

Sharon Springs is a typical show place 
of the new prosperity. Farmers in this 
area will tell you that dust drifts some- 
times reached up to the eaves of their 
barns when the dust storms hit. They 
were unable to find their way home during 
bad dusters. Government officials called 
Sharon Springs submarginal country. 
There was talk of resettling the inhabit- 
ants. 

Many of Sharon Spring’s people did 
leave. Others stuck it out and now are 
profiting. Wheat is piled up where the dust 
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drifts used to be. The flood of grain jams 
elevators, farm buildings, warehouses and 
even spare rooms in farmers’ homes. About 
2,000,000 bushels of wheat is piled on the 
ground at Sharon Springs. Around nearby 
Goodland, Kans., about 750,000 bushels 
has been dumped outside until freight 
cars can be found to take the wheat to 
Kansas City. 

These small towns are the first market 
the farmer sees after he is paid for his 
wheat. Local merchants are cashing in. 
Auto dealers are busy, bringing in a host 
of new and used automobiles. Many pri- 
vate airplanes are sold. 

In Sharon Springs, a new wheat elevator 
has gone up. There is a new farm-imple- 
ment showroom. The local bank reports 
deposits of nearly $2,000,000, about $7,000 
apiece for every man, woman and child 
in the county. That was before counting 
any of the new dollars rolling in from the 
1947 crop. 

Land prices have skyrocketed, of course. 
Natives say that land which once sold for 
$2 an acre is being snapped up today at 
$40. Land near Goodland, which used to 
beg for buyers at $6 an acre, now brings 
an average of $55 an acre. 

Much of the buying at these inflated 
prices is done by newcomers. Attracted by 
the hope of big profits in a short time, 
farmers have invaded the wheat country 
from all over, many from eastern Okla- 
homa, southeastern Kansas. 

A new dust bowl probably is being 
created by the hasty planting practices 
of these newcomers, the old-timers say. 
They call the new wheatgrowers “suitcase 
farmers” who will try to make a killing 
and then move on with the first sign of 
hard times. 

Effect of intensive farming in recent 
years is showing up already, according 
to the Great Plains Agricultural Council. 
This group, including 100 State and federal 
farm officials, reports that a fast return of 
dust storms is to be expected if present 
practices continue. 

More and more grassland is_ being 
plowed up, as after World War I. In 1945, 
667,000 acres of grassland were plowed 
into wheat; in 1946, about 858,000 acres; 
in 1947, about 1,335,000 acres. This plow- 
ing of virgin land already has left some 
sections of eastern Colorado almost wholly 
bare of grass. Grass anchors the soil and 
stops dust storms before they start. 

Summer-fallowing is declining too. That 
is the practice of taking a crop from land 
on alternate years rather than every year. 
Where 10,600,000 acres were summer- 
fallowed for the 1946 crop, only 8,739,000 
acres have been given this treatment for 
next year’s crop. Less contour plowing 
and terracing is being done. 

In short, the wheat boom appears to be 
creating another dust bowl even as the 
boom obscures the memory of the last 
dust-storm disasters. 
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ABC’S OF THE TAFT-HARTLEY LAW... 


MPLOYERS, WORKERS, UNION LEADERS all face changes 

in rules for doing business. Changes, for the most part, 

take effect Friday, August 22. After that, there are many 
new things that can or cannot be done. 

A primer of rights and prohibitions is given in what 
follows. Most of these rules are fixed by the Labor-Man- 
agement Act of 1947. Some, however, carry over from 
the National Labor Relations Act of 1935. Exact limits 
of some rights and prohibitions will wait on decisions of 
the National Labor Relations Board. Some will be passed 
upon by the courts. Broadly, however, the rules are: 


As an Employer 


> On or after August 22, you can do many new things. 

You can fire workers who strike in violation of contract. 

You can fire workers for sit-downs or slowdowns. 

You can fire workers who break plant rules. 

You can fire foremen for union activity, and you can 
refuse to enter into contracts with foremen’s unions. 

You can replace strikers, unless the strike is related to 
an unfair labor practice on your part. 

You can force unions to delay for 60 days a strike re- 
lated to a contract. 

You can fire workers who strike in this 60-day period. 

You can ask the Labor Board to obtain injunctions 
against wildcat strikes. 

You can sue unions if they break contracts. 

You can agree not to sue unions for breaking contracts. 

You can demand an election by the Labor. Board to 
determine whether your employes want a union. 

You can discuss unionism more freely with workers. 

You can refuse to grant a union shop or a mainte- 
nance-of-membership plan. 

You can, on the other hand, sign a union-shop contract 
if a majority of workers vote for it. 

You can also sign a contract for maintenance of mem- 
bership, if your employes vote approval. 

You can refuse to deduct union dues from the pay of 
employes who do not want such deductions. 

You can, however, agree to deduct dues of those work- 
ers who voluntarily authorize you to do so. 

You can legally reject “featherbedding” demands. 

You can bargain for your company individually, or 
through an association. 

You can ask the Labor Board to enjoin jurisdictional 
strikes and to stop secondary boycotts by court action. 

You can, in addition, sue unions for losses suffered as 
the result of such jurisdictional strikes and boycotts. 


> You still cannot do many things, however. Many of 
these things are holdovers from the National Labor Re- 
lations Act. A few others are imposed by the new law. 
You cannot sign a closed-shop contract. 
You cannot change the terms of your contract without 
a 60-days notice. 
You cannot refuse to bargain with a union that has 
been certified as bargaining agent for your employes. 
You cannot fire or demote workers for joining unions. 
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You cannot refuse to reinstate workers who have been 
fired for union activity, or demand that they quit their 
unions before reinstatement. 

You cannot coerce workers from joining unions. 

You cannot question workers about their activity or 
membership in unions. 

You cannot refuse to hire qualified workers because 
they are union members. 

You cannot spy on union activities of employes. 

You cannot influence workers to join a certain union, 

You cannot help organize a union. 

You cannot put up money to help finance a union. 

You cannot refuse to bargain with union representa- 
tives who are not employed by you. 

You cannof change working conditions during ne- 
gotiations as a means of hampering a union. 

You cannot reject union demands without offering pro- 
posals of your own. 

You cannot refuse to sign a contract after reaching 
agreement with a union. 

You cannot favor one union against another when both 
are seeking members in your plant. 

You cannot ask the help of outside organizations or 
groups in fighting a union. 


As a Worker 


> You gain some new privileges from the new law. There 
also are some duties to bear in mind. 





—Lambert 
THE EMPLOYER 
August 22 becomes an important date... 
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..» FOR EMPLOYER, WORKER, UNION 


You can quit your job as an individual, if you wish, 
just as you could in the past. 

You can talk as an individual with your boss about 
working conditions. 

You can obtain back pay if fired illegally. 

You can get a job without first joining a union. 

You can vote to oust a union from a plant. 

You can vote on whether you want a union shop. 

You can also vote to get rid of a union shop after a 
contract has expired. 

You can, as an individual, file charges of interference 
and discrimination against your employer, if your union 
has lost its right to use the Labor Board. 

You can sometimes vote on the last wage offer made 
by your employer during contract negotiations. 

You can sue a union for any personal loss resulting 
from a jurisdictional strike or secondary boycott. 

You can, if you are a professional worker, be repre- 
sented by a union other than the one representing pro- 
duction workers. 

You can insist on being informed of your union’s finan- 
cial condition. 


Also, as an individual worker, you cannot do certain 
things. 

You cannot break plant rules without running the risk 
of being fired. 

You cannot expect to be reinstated in your old job if 
you have been fired for cause. 





—Fford 
THE WORKER 
... with new rules from the 80th Congress 
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You cannot be sure of reinstatement if you have taken 
part in an illegal strike. 

You cannot strike during a 60-day waiting period. 

You cannot force your employer to bargain with a 
foreman’s union. 


As a Union Leader 


> You are restricted somewhat more under the new law 
than under the NLRA of 1935. The new law, however, 
gives you certain new rights. 

You can boycott the Labor Board, if you do not wish 
to file certain information with the Government. 

You can obtain bargaining rights for craft unions from 
the Labor Board. 

You can, if an official of an independent union, obtain 
more bargaining elections for your union. 

You can sue employers who break contracts. 

You can call strikes for recognition of your union. 

You can call strikes over unfair labor practices without 
making use of the protection of the Labor Board. 

You can strike for a union shop, if a majority of em- 
ployes approve. 

You can obtain a union-shop contract, but only when 
approved by a majority of workers. 

You can force employers to bargain if your union has 
won bargaining rights. 


>A whole new list of cannots for union leaders and 
unions are laid down by the new law after August 22. 

You cannot engage in unfair labor practices, defined by 
the law. 

You cannot refuse to bargain with an employer over a 
contract. 

You cannot obtain a closed-shop contract. 

You cannot get a union-shop contract without first ob- 
taining consent of a majority of workers in a plant. 

You cannot sign a union-shop contract unless your 
union reports its finances to the Government and to 
union members. Also, all union officers must swear they 
are not Communists or fellow travelers. 

You cannot, after obtaining a union shop, charge ex- 
cessive initiation fees. 

You cannot make use of the Labor Board’s protection 
without first filing financial reports and reporting on 
Communist activity of union officials. 

You cannot force employers to pay for work not done. 

You cannot force employers to bargain through em- 
ployer associations. 

You cannot win sole control of welfare funds. 

You cannot authorize secondary boycotts or juris- 
dictional strikes. 


These are the broad rules of conduct for employers, 
workers and unions that are effective after August 22. 
Policies under these rules will be settled by the National 
Labor Relations Board as individual cases arise. In the 
end, however, the final decision as to how the law is ap- 
plied will rest with the courts. 
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POLITICS OF CONGRESS INQUIRIES 


Strategy in Pre-Election Campaigns Against Presidents, 1911-47 


Struggles of four Executives 
in years when opposite party 
held majority at the Capitol 


Congress Republicans are on an investi- 
gating spree. Their investigations started 
last January, and took on new steam when 
Congress adjourned last month. Already, 
36 major inquiries have been started or 
scheduled. And the 80th Congress is only 
half over. 

Committees are spreading out all over 
the world. Abroad, investigators are study- 
ing the effects of war. At home, they are 
studying the effects of war and 14 years of 
Democratic rule. They are seeking ideas 
for new laws to pass in the election year 
1948, And they are making political ammu- 
nition that is counted on to help put a 
Republican in the White House in 1949. 

A tradition of American politics is 
being carried on by tliese events. A rash 
of investigations always breaks out when 
the President’s party, whatever party that 
is, loses control of Congress. 

In 1911, when President Taft’s Repub- 
lican Party lost control of the House, 
Democrats and anti-Taft Republicans 
sparked a round of investigating. These in- 
vestigations helped elect Democrat Wood- 
row Wilson in 1912. 

In 1919, President Wilson’s Democratic 
Party lost control of both the House and 
Senate. That set off a great siege of in- 
vestigating that contributed to the election 
of Republican Warren G. Harding in 1920. 

In 1931, when President Hoover’s Re- 
publican Party lost the House, Democrats 
launched a series of investigations. Demo- 
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crat Franklin D. Roosevelt was elected 
President in 1932. 

In 1947, at the start of the 80th Con- 
gress, Mr. Truman’s Democratic Party sur- 
rendered both the House and Senate. That 
brought a new outbreak of investigations. 
Republicans expect these new investiga- 
tions io make history repeat itself in 1948. 

The pattern of U.S. politics, thus, is 
about the same today as it was in 1911, 
in 1919 and in 1931. Such periods, with 
one party controlling the White House and 
the other controlling Congress, usually 
produce strife, name calling, vetoes and 
stalemate. 

Vetoes are an important part of that 
pattern. President Taft vetoed twice as 
many bills in the hostile second Congress 
of his Administration as in the friendly 
first Congress. President Wilson vetoed 
more bills in the one Republican Congress 
of his Administration than in the three 
previous Democratic Congresses. President 
Hoover was not much of a vetoer in either 
of his two Congresses. But President Tru- 
man, who had trouble with his own-party 
before the Republicans got control of Con- 
gress, has vetoed 92 bills in three years. 
Sixty of those were in the Democratic- 
controlled 79th Congress, and 82 in the 
first session of the 80th Congress. Mr. 
Truman, thus, is becoming one of the top 
vetoers among U.S. Presidents. 

Investigations are the more spectacular 
part of the political pattern of such 
periods. The methods have not changed 
over the years. Even the issues, in some 
cases, are the same as 35 years ago. 

The record of how this device has been 
used against earlier Presidents is worth 
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examining in more detail, because it helps 
to show what Mr. Truman is to be up 


against in the months ahead. 


President Taft had the problem not 
only of a hostile House, but also of a split 
within his own party. The string of investi- 
gations that plagued his Administration, 
in fact, was led off in 1909 by the 
“progressive” wing of the Republican 
Party. That feud, involving the Interior 
Department, completed the break between 
Mr. Taft and the progressive wing, headed 
by former President Theodore Roosevelt. 

The stage, thus, was set for a round of 
investigations, led by House Democrats in 
1911 and 1912, aimed at labeling Mr. Taft 
in the public mind as a conservative and 


friend of the “interests.” 


Big business became the target of the 
most famous investigations of the period. 
The sugar trust came first. Then came the 
steel trust. The money trust was involved 
in two investigations—both were author- 
ized during the Taft Administration, but 
hearings were not held until after Mr. 
Wilson’s election. Shipping combines also 
were investigated after the election, al- 
though authority had been voted earlier. 
Corporations dealing in interstate com- 
merce got a going over in hearings that 
lasted three months. Political winds were 
blowing against big business, and Demo- 


crats made the most of those winds. 


Other investigations were less sensa- 
tional, but they served Democratic pur- 
poses. One committee examined efficiency 
of the Federal Government. Another in- 
vestigated the parcel post. Still others 
studied campaign contributions, contested 
in Mexico and 


elections, insurrections 
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Cuba, railroad property and many other 
subjects. Altogether, Congress made or 
ordered 25 major investigations during the 
last two years of the Taft Administration. 

Mr. Taft, thus, was on the receiving end 
of a round of investigations that contrib- 
uted to his defeat in 1912. Today, 35 years 
later, another Republican Taft—Senator 
Robert A., of Ohio, son of the President— 
is on the giving end of a round of investi- 
gations aimed at unseating a Democratic 
President. 

President Wilson was up against the 
same kind of political problem that now 
faces President Truman. The Democrats 
lost control of the House and Senate in 
1919, just after World War I. Republicans, 
bent on getting back in the White House 
at the end of Mr. Wilson’s term, loosed a 
great barrage of investigations. Mr. Wil- 
son’s Administration had to defend its con- 
duct of the war and eight years of Demo- 
cratic Government. 

War waste.was the subject of the most 
sensational investigation of 1919, just as in 
1947. A committee of the House spent 
$500,000 in the 66th Congress of 1919-20 
to run down complaints involving aviation, 
Army camps, the Quartermaster Corps, 
Army Ordnance and Government spending 
abroad. 

Prices also were a favorite investigation 
topic, as they are now. Republicans capi- 
talized on the high prices of coal, sugar, 
bread, building, shoes and. other things. 
The cry for a return to “normalcy” caught 
on with the public. 

Other investigations involved a great 
variety of issues. They included strikes, 
shortages, federal spending, housing, immi- 
gration, the money supply and many other 
things that parallel the issues that are shap- 
ing up for the 1948 election campaign. 

All told, the 66th Congress made or or- 
dered 39 major investigations. The hear- 
ings, many of them, were on subjects that 
hit close to home with U.S. people. Fault 
was found with conditions, rarely with the 
Administration itself. Yet they helped to 
cinch the election of Mr. Harding in 1920. 

President Hoover faced a little differ- 
ent situation. When his Republican Party 
lost the House in 1931, America was in a 
deep depression. Democrats were not basing 
their case against Mr. Hoover on what his 
Administration had done, but what it had 
not done. Nevertheless, they managed to 
use the weapon of investigation. 

The depression itself was the issue in- 
volved in most of the important inquiries. 
One congressional committee investigated 
the whole broad subject of the depression. 
Others worked on side issues—short selling 
on the stock market, depressed prices of 
farm products, Government competition 
with private business, Government lend- 
ing, foreign-currency depreciation and 
diminishing sales abroad. 

Altogether, there were 30 major investi- 
gations in 1931-32. 
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Under President Taft 
62d Congress, 1911-12 


The sugar trust 

The steel trust 

Shipping combines 

The money trust 

The Parcel Post 

The Army 

Federal authority over water power 
Campaign contributions 
Insurrections in Cuba and Mexico 
S. S. Titanic disaster 
Fire-insurance companies 

District of Columbia government 
Railroad property 

The Patent Office 

Regulation of corporations 
Speed-up pressure on federal workers 
Tobacco sales abroad 

Government efficiency 

Labor conditions 

Election contests 





The Issues: From Trusts to War Waste 


Congressional investigations, after a 
President’s party loses control of Con- 
gress, are a favorite device of the other 
party for developing campaign issues. 
In the Taft Administration of 35 years 
ago, the No. 1 issue was trusts. In the 
Administration it is 
waste. Both times the methods were 
the same. Below are some of the im- 
portant subjects of the two terms. 


war 





Under President Truman 
80th Congress, 1947 


War waste 

Steel shortage 
Government lending 
Problems of small business 
Communism 

Prices 

Housing 

Social Security System 
Foreign aid 

U.S. defenses abroad 
Food problems 

Boxcar shortage 
Surplus-property disposal 
Government propaganda 
Taxes and spending 
Displaced persons 
Petroleum supply 
Government efficiency 
Labor conditions 
Election contests 








President Truman, in some ways, faces 
a tougher situation than did any of these 
former Presidents. The count in Congress 
is more heavily against him than against 
Mr. Taft in 1911, Mr. Wilson in 1919 or 
Mr. Hoover in 1931. He has four. Demo- 
cratic terms to defend. During that time, 
the U.S. fought a war that cost $300,000,- 
000,000. Also peacetime spending during 
these Democratic years has been at the 
greatest rate the country has ever seen. 

War waste is the investigation issue 
that gets the big headlines. Mr. Truman 
himself, as a Senator from Missouri, ran 
this investigation during the early days. 
That may help him shake off any personal 
responsibility for wartime profiteering at 
Government expense. 

Peacetime spending by the Govern- 
ment is another favorite field for con- 
gressional investigators. A powerful Demo- 
cratic bloc is joining Republicans in this 
inquiry. They are digging into the New 
Deal record as far back as 1933 to see 
where $60,000,000,000 went in the nine 
years before the war. 

The cost of living is the subject of a 
number of investigations. Committees are 
looking into the prices of food, clothing, 
construction and many other items. This 
is a fight for the offensive. The Administra- 
tion blames Congress Republicans for the 


postwar uptrend in prices. Congress Re- 
publicans blame the Administration. 

Communism still is a lively subject for 
investigators. This issue got votes for 
Republicans in 1946, and they are not 
likely to let it drop. But Mr. Truman is 
countering with a Communist hunt of his 
own. 

Labor unions are getting attention. 
Congress investigators are studying labor 
relations, as directed by the Taft-Hartley 
Act of 1947. That Act, setting up new 
tules for labor organizations, was passed 
over Mr. Truman’s veto. It is sure to 
figure in the 1948 campaign. 

Investigations abroad are taking con- 
gressional committees on trips all over the 
world. These studies involve occupation 
policies, U.S. defenses abroad, foreign aid, 
military co-operation with Latin-American 
countries, and the whole broad field of 
foreign relations. 

And so it goes in this latest outbreak 
of congressional investigations. So far, the 
Republican-controlled 80th Congress has 
made or scheduled 36 major investigations, 
and the list is likely to grow after Congress 
meets again in January. This is the Re- 
publican Party’s way of getting lined up 
for lawmaking and campaigning in 1948. 
The whole business is following a pattern 
that is well known in U.S. polities. 
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British Squeeze on Movies: 
First Victim of Dollar Crisis 


Levy on Films’ Earnings as an Effort to Convince 
Americans That England Needs Easier Loan Terms 


What other industries can 
learn about deflation from 
motion pictures’ troubles 


U.S. movies, with their glamour girls, 
celluloid heroes, fabulous salaries, are 
caught in the center of the world’s dollar 
crisis. A squeeze is being applied by Brit- 
ain to U.S. movie industry in order to 
dramatize British troubles. 

Much of the world depends for its every- 
day entertainment on the moving-picture 
industry of this country. Britain has been 
paying about $68,000,000 a year net for 
rental of U.S. pictures. Dollars are run- 
ning short in Britain. Britain wants to 
save these dollars, so it applies a special 
75 per cent tax on the profits from im- 
ported pictures. 

What results is this: The American 
people learn that dollars are getting short 
abroad. They discover that terms of a 
$3,750,000,000 loan to Britain make it 
difficult for Britain to wriggle out of her 
present trouble. The influential movie in- 
dustry is enlisted on the side of groups 
seeking to change the terms of the loan to 
Britain and to get more loans. People 
discover that the industry makes its real 
profit from showing its films abroad. That’s 
the cream—the out-of-pocket costs alone 
come from U.S. box offices. 

Deflation, as a result of British action, 
is hitting the movies first among U.S. 
industries. That, too, is dramatic and at- 
tracts attention. What Britain is doing to 
the movie business, other countries also 
can do. Ways will be found to compromise 
and to avoid the full effect of the squeeze. 
But, at best, the moving-picture industry 
will find itself unable to draw from abroad 
as many dollars as were drawn in the past 
as profit on its $2,500,000,000 assets. 
Movies will serve as the example of what 
troubles abroad mean to U.S. business. 

Movie troubles already are providing 
a sample of what happens when deflation 
takes over from inflation. 

Production cuts come early. People in 
the U.S. are to get fewer pictures because 
of what is happening in the outside world. 
A typical movie-producing firm, which 
turned out 50 to 60 feature films a year 
before the war, has cut production sched- 
ules down to 16 features this year and 
plans to reduce this schedule even further 
next year. Fewer pictures and longer runs 
per picture are to be the rule. 
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Salary cuts are to follow. Top salaries, 
like the $310,729 paid Deanna Durbin last 
year or Irene Dunne’s $245,000, may not 
go down much, because of tight competi- 
tion for services of these “name” players, 
but lesser stars face almost certain cuts in 
pay. New stars, who will work for less 
money, are being featured more than any 
time since “talkies” began. 

In the lower branches, players are in for 
even greater pay cuts or replacement by 
lower-priced help. Many who have been 
drawing $700 a week now are being offered 
$350 weekly. Few new bit players will get 
more than the smaller figure. Extras now 
are held to a scale of from $9.45 to $20 
daily. Technicians recently won salary in- 
creases to bring their minimum pay up to 
$125 a week, but industry heads predict 
either a reduction in these union rates 
soon or large-scale firings. 

Material costs, too, are being pared 
rapidly. Costumes and sets, which have 
been costing up to $400,000 for a major 
picture, are rarely to exceed $100,000 in 


future films. Payments for other raw 
material in the form of story plots follow 
the same trend. Best-seller movie rights, 
which have been costing up to $250,000 
and more, are expected to be bought for 
less. 

Overhead cuts are being made. Shoot- 
ing schedules are shortened, for savings 
of $8,000 daily in technicians’ pay alone 
on a major picture. Distribution offices 
are being merged. Surplus executives are 
being fired. 

Unemployment in the industry already 
is rising. One studio that employs 3,200 
people—actors, technicians, costumers, 
builders, directors, musicians and manual 
workers—expects to cut down about 20 per 
cent. 

Profits, likewise, are taking something 
of a nose dive. Filmland depends on foreign 
markets for a vital part of its income, and 
now finds those markets shrinking. It can’t 
very well raise box-office prices at home— 
admissions can’t go up when attendance is 
slipping. 

In the end, some producers may be 
squeezed out, all will have to cut down on 
free-handed production methods. A basis 
must be found for operating profitably 
with less income from foreign markets and 
less Javish pictures. Employment in the 
industry will be cut. Tax revenue for U.S. 
Treasury will go down as income declines. 
In all, the film business is set to give a 
preview of what happens when deflation 
hits a major industry. 
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SEARCH FOR PLAN TO REVIVE RUHR 


U. S.-British Conference on Utilizing Europe’s Power of Recovery 


Prospect that management 
of mines will be tightened, 
socializing idea deferred 


An effort is being made to work out a 
formula that will set Europe’s industrial 
heart beating again. The heart of indus- 
trial Europe is Germany’s Ruhr, now 
British-controlled. 

There is disagreement between Ameri- 
can and British officials over why the 
Ruhr is not functioning better. Because 
it is not functioning better, coal is short 
throughout Europe. Because coal is short, 
steel is short. Because steel is short, all 
kinds of industries are slowed. 

The gap between prewar and _ present 
production of coal and steel in the Ruhr 
accounts for Europe’s lag. The chart on 
this page pictures that gap—63,000,000 
tons of coal and 11,000,000 tons of steel. 

Britain, France, Italy, Belgium and 
other countries have regained or nearly 
regained their prewar output of coal and 
steel. But until the Ruhr recovers, Europe 
cannot fully recover. That is why confer- 
ences are being held to try to find if 
something can be done. What most needs 
to be done now, everybody is agreed, is 
to get coal output increased by about 
40,000,000 tons a vear. After that, steel 
output can be raised. 

Two-power issues, to be resolved by 
U.S. and Britain before other arguments 
start over how the Ruhr output is to be 
used, cover a wide range. Those issues 
are being threshed out in Washington 
and London conferences. 

Management policies head the list, 
from the U.S. viewpoint. American offi- 
cials contend that coal output is low be- 
cause the mines have not been ‘efficiently 
managed. They assert that discipline in 
the pits is poor. They point to confused 
lines of authority and lack of clear-cut 
decisions. In the conferences now being 
held, U.S. spokesmen are urging that the 
present setup, with German managers 
operating under British control, be 
changed. U.S. position is that the mines 
should be run by one German manager 
responsible to the heads of the merged 
U.S.-British occupation zone. 

Need of more incentives for the Ger- 
man miners js stressed by the British, how- 
ever. Because the miners have been short 
of food, many of them have been taking 
two or three days a week off from the 
mines for foraging. Also, they can earn 
enough, working only part time, to buy 
their quota of rationed goods. British 
officials have allowed the miners extra 
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food rations. But the miners share these 
with their families and still do not get 
enough calories for long and hard work. 
The British point out that they themselves 
are short of dollars and cannot provide 
more food and other goods without further 
U.S. help. They are urging a plan that, 
if adopted, will give both miners and their 
families more food, more tobacco, more 
liquor, better housing and an_ assured 
amount of imported consumer goods. 
Need of new equipment, also, is 
stressed by the British. Both the mines and 
the railroads serving them must have new 
equipment in order to regain prewar effi- 
ciency. This means more steel. Until the 
Ruhr itself can step up its steel output, the 
British declare, the steel for repairs and re- 
placement must come from the U.S. 
Socialization is still another point 
under discussion. The British want to 
socialize the Ruhr industries permanently 
under a new German Government. U.S. 
officials want to postpone any decision on 
this for at least five vears, until the mines 
have returned to full production. 
Outcome of the U.S.-British talks 
probably will be a new management setup, 














with the U.S. providing more food and 
equipment. In return, the British are 
expected to give up their plans for imme- 
diate socialization of the mines. 

Three-power talks, in which France 
will be included, are to follow the U.S. 
British conferences. Attempt will be made 
to agree on other points. One is the form 
of control of the Ruhr. Another is what 
is to be done with the Ruhr coal. Still 
another is an increase in the level of indus- 
try to be permitted in the Ruhr. France 
wants assurance that a new German war 
industry is not to be permitted. She also 
wants to make sure that the Ruhr steel 
industry does not exceed her own. steel 
industry in size. To this end, France wants 
a substantial share of Ruhr coal. Some 
compromise on these points is likely. 

All three of the Western 
agreed, more than two years after war 
ended, that something must be done to 
step up Germany’s coal production if 
Europe ever is to get back on its feet. 
Whatever is done is going to cost U.S. 
money—maybe $300,000,000, 


Powers are 


taxpayers 


maybe more—so U.S. in present talks can 
force decisions if it tries hard enough. 
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TREND IN FEDERAL CONCILIATION 


Outlook for Less Intervention of Government in Ordinary Disputes 


Role of new U.S. service 
and of Director Ching 
in industrial bargaining 


A new Government agency for mediat- 
ing labor disputes will be open for business 
on August 22. Its job will be to prevent 
strikes under a new set of rules laid 
down by Congress in the Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

The new agency is to be known as the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Serv- 
ice. It will be headed by Cyrus Ching, 
a 71-year-old industrialist with long years 
of background in labor relations. In many 
respects its duties will be the same as the 
U.S. Conciliation Service, which it  re- 
places. However, if the intent of Con- 
gress is carried out by Mr. Ching, the new 
agency will be less biased toward labor 
than the old agency was accused of being. 

It is important that employers and 
unions get acquainted with how this new 
service is to operate. In general, the pro- 
cedure will follow these lines: 

In ordinary disputes, not of an emer- 
gency nature, Mr. Ching’s agency can step 
in as a third party whenever a strike is 
threatened. Or the agency can wait to 
be invited by either party to the dispute. 
If Mr. Ching’s conciliators cannot work 
out an agreement within a reasonable time, 
they will suggest other means of prevent- 
ing a strike. The employer and union will 
be asked to submit their issues to arbitra- 
tion, to a fact-finding panel or to other 
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MEDIATOR CHING 
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outside groups. Acceptance of such a pro- 
posal will be voluntary, with no com- 
pulsion involved. 

A strike over wages or other changes in 
a contract is not legal under the new law 
until there have been at least 60 days of 
negotiation. If no settlement is reached 
after 30 days of these negotiations, the new 
Mediation Service is to be asked to ex- 
tend its help. 

Conciliators, then, will try every means 
at their command to prevent a strike, but 
if they do not succeed, a strike at the end 
of the 60-day period becomes legal. 

Disputes over terms of a contract are 
out of bounds for the new agency, except 
as a last resort. The law specifies that the 
employer and union involved in such a 
dispute over interpretation of a contract 
generally should agree upon their own 
method of adjustment. Government help 
is not permitted here except in exceptional 
cases. 

Lass intervention by federal mediators 
than in the past can be expected as a re- 
sult of the new law. The U.S. Concilia- 
tion Service, which now is being replaced, 
entered many minor cases. The law 
cautions the new mediation agency to 
avoid disputes having only a small effect 
on interstate commerce, when there are 
State conciliation services available to 
handle them. 

Conciliators, before entering a case, will 
have to determine the extent to which the 
firm involved sells across State lines. Vari- 
ous tests will be applied. The conciliators 
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AT WORK . . . CONCILIATORS 
. «Mr. Ching, as the third party, will have the benefit of 60 days to help cool down tempers 
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Labor Week 


will find out whether the National Labor 
Relations Board ever has taken jurisdic- 
tion over the company or a similar busi- 
ness. They also will want to know what 
percentage of raw materials used by the 
company are bought outside the State. 

In emergency disputes, those defined 
by Congress as affecting the national 
health and safety, the new mediation 
agency also has an important role. The 
machinery for dealing with such strikes 
works as follows: 

Negotiation and mediation will be 
tried for 60 days. If an agreement is not 
reached, the Government may go to court 
for an injunction preventing the strike a 
maximum of 80 more days. The conciliators 
wil’ try again to bring about an agree- 
ment, and the President will ask a special 
board of inquiry to study the issues in dis- 
pute. If these steps fail, the workers are 
free to strike, but the entire mediation 
process may delay a strike as much as 
140 days. 

Mr. Ching’s mediation board will differ 
from the old Conciliation Service in one 
important respect. It will be removed from 
the influence of the Department of Labor. 
Congress thought this a good idea because 
it felt that this Department was an advo- 
cate of labor, and as such, could not be 
unbiased in dealing with labor disputes. 
The new agency will take over the duties, 
personnel and funds of the old service. 

Mr. Ching’s background suggests that 
the new agency will not throw its weight 
around in carrying on its duties. Mr. Ching 
believes that there should be a great deal 
of bargaining between parties to a dispute 
and very little Government interference. 
As industrial-relations director for the U.S. 
Rubber Co. for 18 years, he has found that 
approach preferable. 

Mr. Ching is on a first-name basis with 
many of the important leaders of labor 
and industry in this country. Up to now, 
his appointment has been well received by 
union officials. These men came to know 
him well when he served as an industry 
member of the National War Labor Board. 
While they have not rushed into print 
with statements cheering his appointment, 
they have privately expressed satisfaction. 

The new director is expected to move 
slowly in weeding out conciliators who he 
feels should be replaced, but those who 
know him believe there will be a number 
of new faces in the agency before long. 
Congress found a lot of fault with what 
it considered to be the “leftish” policies of 
Edgar Warren, the director of the old serv- 
lee. Mr. Ching is not likely to lay him- 
self open to any such criticism from those 
who made the laws he is about to help 
administer. 

Mr. Ching will take over at a time when 
the labor front is fairly quiet. At the end 
of the week, there were 180 strikes in 
progress, involving 135,000 workers. Most 
of the strikers were shipyard workers. 
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UNIONS’ EMPHASIS 
ON POLITICAL ACTION 


Big Labor is turning its attention to 
politics in a big way. Signs now point to 
greater political activity by unions in 1948 
than in any previous election year. This 
activity will be spurred, rather than re- 
tarded, by the new labor law’s curb on 
political spending by union treasuries. 

CIO’s Political Action Committee is 
to be revived with a flourish. It will set 
out to defeat all members of Congress who 
voted for the Taft-Hartley Act. 

AFL unions are threatening to become 
more active in politics than in the past. 
President William Green says the AFL is 
going to wage an all-out campaign in 1948 





Other issues, though much will be said 
about them, will be secondary. 

PAC’s revival is to be financed by con- 
tributions from members of CIO unions. 
Philip Murray, CIO president, is asking $1 
a head from the 6,000,000 members claimed 
by the organization. The drive will be 
kicked off at a series of Labor Day rallies 
throughout the country. Mr. Murray’s own 
Steelworkers’ union already has, opened a 
drive’ for $1 from each of its 875,000 
members. 

Candidates for office will find PAC 
operating even more intensively than in 
the past. All decisions as to policy have 
not been made, but in general the or- 
ganization is expected. to function about 
as follows: 

A get-out-the-vote campaign will be 
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MESSRS. KROLL & MURRAY 
... a door-bell-ringing drive is promised 


to elect its friends and defeat its enemies. 

Campaign money will be raised by 
contributions from union members. This 
can be done without violating the new 
law. Union funds, however, cannot be 
spent on promoting candidates. 

Public-opinion polls are strengthen- 
ing the hands of union leaders in their 
political fight. The Gallup poll finds that 
53 per cent of the voters who know about 
the new labor law believe it should be 
changed or repealed. It also finds many 
voters doubtful that the law will reduce 
strikes. 

In the 1944 and 1946 elections, when 
the PAC was active, unions were fighting 
to hold gains made under the New Deal. 
Now, their fight is to reverse a trend that 
turned against them with the election of a 
Republican Congress last year. Most of 
their fire is to be aimed at all who sup- 
ported the new restrictions on unions. 


conducted on a national scale. Mr. Mur- 
ray and Jack Kroll, PAC’s director, hope 
to recruit 1,000,000 CIO members for 
a door-bell-ringing drive. Emphasis will be 
on registration of voters. 

Campaign literature will be widely dis- 
tributed. PAC may deviate from past prac- 
tice and contribute to campaign funds of 
favored candidates, although this has not 
yet been decided. 

Third-party support, demanded by Com- 
munists and fellow travelers in the CIO, 
will be denied. PAC will work for the elec- 
tion of its friends in the Democratic and 
Republican parties. 

President Truman is virtually assured 
of CIO support for re-election. Most AFL 
leaders also will support the Democratic 
candidate for President, regardless of the 
Republican nominee. Ohio’s Senator Taft 
will be violently opposed by union officials 
generally if he receives the Republican 
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OIL WORKERS & POLITICAL CONTRIBUTION 


nomination for President. His leadership 
in putting the new labor bill through 
Congress guarantees that. 

At least one CIO union 
actively involved in a political campaign, 
and is openly inviiing a court challenge 
of its actions. The Oil Workers Union, 
headed by O. A. Knight, has contributed 
$2,000 to the congressional candidacy of 
J. Curtis Trahan, from the 9th Texas 
district. Mr. Trahan is running for the seat 
made vacant by the death of Representa- 
tive J. J. Mansfield. The $2,000 was raised 
by contributions collected by the union, 
but did not come from the funds of 
the union. 


LABOR ACT'S EFFECT 
ON BUILDING TRADES 


Employers and unions in the building 
industry now are being told that the Taft- 
Hartley labor law probably applies to 
them. There had been a feeling at one time 
that some segments of the industry might 
not be covered by the Act because of 
their remote connection with interstate 
commerce. 

An informal opinion to the sand-and- 
gravel industry and the ready-mixed-con- 
crete industry holds the view that practi- 
cally all producers of building materials 
can expect to be covered by the law. The 
opinion was written by Attorney Charles 
A. Horsky, of Washington. 

Union-employer relations. This opin- 
ion is important because of the effect the 
Act could have on relations between the 
building-trades unions and employers. For 
one thing, jurisdictional strikes occur more 
frequently in these trades than elsewhere. 
The National Labor Relations Board, 
under the new law, has power to end such 


already is 
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. open invitation to a court challenge? 


disputes. For another thing, “featherbed- 
ding”’ practices are used in the construction 
field, and the new law seeks to outlaw 
some of these. Also, limitation is placed 
against the checkoff of union dues: by the 
law, and the checkoff is not uncommon in 
this industry. 

Building-t:ades wages also were in 
the minds of employers in the construction 
industry, as they considered the effects of 
the new lav. 

Pay of union workers in the industry 
was reported officially to be 15 per cent 
higher than a year ago and 49 per cent 
above 1939. This report, by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, showed that the increase 
amounted to about 25 cents an hour for a 
half million workers in seven major build- 
ing trades. 

Bricklayers now are averaging $2.37 an 
hour, the highest average among the con- 
struction workers. However, plasterers in 
New York have signed a contract calling 
for $3 an hour, the highest rate paid in the 
industry. 

Present rate ranges and increases from 
1946 are reported by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics as follows: 

Bricklayers, up 15.2 per cent, rate range 
of $1.75 to $2.75; carpenters, 15.4 per cent, 
$1.40 to $2.50; electricians, 12.6 per cent, 
$1.50 to $2.50; painters, 11.6 per cent, 
$1.25 to $2.15; plasterers, 17.6 per cent, 
$1.62144 to $3; plumbers, 18.8 per cent, 
$1.75 to $2.81; building laborers, 15.9 per 
cent, 70 cents to $1.75. 





UNIONS THAT COMPLY 


Not all unions are out to defy the Taft- 
Hartley Act. Three large unions of skilled 
workers have adopted a policy of attempt- 
ing to comply with the law, as much as 
they dislike it. These are the International 


Electrical Workers (AFL), the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists (inde- 
pendent), and the International Boiler- 
makers (AFL). 

President Daniel W. Tracy of the 
Electrical Workers, a former Assistant 
Secretary of Labor, advises members of 
his union to abide by the law, but to 
do all in their power to work for its re- 
peal. He aims also toward upsetting the 
law in the courts. 

The Machinists, unlike many CIO 
unions, have no intention of by-passing 
the National Labor Relations Board to 
avoid compliance with some terms of the 
new law. Instead, the Machinists’ execu- 
tive council says the union will use the 
National Labor Relations Board machin- 
ery whenever necessary in organizing work- 
ers, the same as before. 

The Boilermakers, aided by some advice 
from William M. Leiserson, say they will 
try in every conceivable way to live within 
the terms of the new law. Mr. Leiserson, 
a widely known labor authority, tells the 
union it is a mistake to boycott the Labor 
Board. His advice is to get what positive 
benefits they can from the Board. Unions 
will not be able to ignore the Board, any- 
way, Mr. Leiserson contends, because the 
law gives employers authority to initiate 
cases before the Board. 

This advice comes from a man who 
served as a member of NLRB and as 
a former chairman of the National (rail- 
way) Mediation Board. Mr. Leiserson 
now is associated with Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 


> Strikes by federal workers. Govern- 
ment employes, forbidden by the new labor 
law to strike against the Government, are 
told that they may take part in strikes 
against private employers. In so ruling, 
the Civil Service Commission has in mind 
members of the AFL Electrical Workers. 
Some locals of this union include both 
Government workers and workers em- 
ployed in private industry. The decision 
means that members of the union are free 
to serve on picket lines in strikes against 
private employers and also may take part 
in strike votes by their locals. 


> Minimum wages. Raising the legal 
minimum wage from 40 to 65 cents an hour, 
as advocated by President Truman, would 
bring a wage increase to less than one fac- 
tory worker out of 12. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics finds that 1,020,000 factory work- 
ers received less than 65 cents an hour in 
October, 1946. This contrasted with 2,380,- 
000 in the under-65-cents class in the sum- 
mer of 1945. Pay increases since October, 
1946, also have reduced the latest official 
figure considerably. 

For the period surveyed, 110,000 fac- 
tory workers were getting iess than 50 
cents an hour, and 510,000 between 50 
and 60 cents. 
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Why 


PLANTS 


There’s a simple, sensible way 
for management men and small- 
business executives to avoid the 
“grief” of new-construction short- 
ages, bottlenecks and uncertainties. 

Your purchase or lease of suit- 
able—or easily adaptable—Gov- 
ernment-owned properties can get 
your new or branch plant into 
production months quicker and on 
a favorable competitive cost basis. 

Strategically-located, modern, 
well-built plants and other facili- 
ties are ready and waiting for you 


Room 137—131 Indiana Ave.—Washington 25, D.C. 
Regional Offices: Atlanta * Birmingham ¢ Boston 
Charlotte * Chicago ¢ Cincinnati ¢ Cleveland 
Denver © Detroit ¢ Grand Prairie, Tex. « Helena 
Houston e Jacksonville ¢ Kansas City, Mo. @ Little 
Rock « Los Angeles © Louisville e Minneapolis 
Nashville ¢ New Orleans ¢« New York « Omaha 
Philadelphia © Portland « Richmond © St. Louis 

It Lake City © San Antonio « San Francisco 

Seattle « Spokane « Tulsa 


rope? 





to bid on now. Space units for 
50-man businesses, giant indus- 
trial plants, marine terminal sites 
—properties suited to almost any 
kind of manufacturing or com- 
mercial enterprise. One or more 
of these may well be exactly what 
you are looking for . . . or capable 
of conversion to your needs with 
minimum functional changes. 
Save yourself time, worry and 
money. Check with us before you 
attempt to build. Send for your 
free copy of the new Plantfinder. 


... the plant you 
need may be ready 
and wailing 


Investigate ready-built, 
ready-to-occupy production 


facilities available now 


Consider the advantages of the 
many properties listed and de- 
scribed. Then phone, wire or write 
our nearest Regional Office for 
further information—or -for an 
appointment to inspect facilities 
that may meet your requirements. 


NEW PLANTFINDER—FREE.., 


Describes immediately -— 
available properties—lists 
others soon to be made 
available—indexed, cross- 
indexed for your conven- 
ience. Write for free copy 
—to the address listed 
below . . . on your com- 
pany letterhead, please. 





WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 


OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 














“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


August 22, 1947 


(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Edite, 
the other members of the staff who report, interpret, and 








BUSINESS MEN TO BE 


THE SCAPEGOATS AGAIN 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Business men are about to be given the same dose 
of smear publicity that they were given in 1933. 

Economic crisis is at hand and political government 
wants to shift the blame from its own shoulders. 

Prices are too high, profits are too high, and, of 
course, business men are at fault—so runs the tenor 
of the criticism. 

Public opinion at the moment appears to be turn- 
ing strongly against business men for price-raising. 
The case in defense of price increases has not been 
persuasively made. Prejudice and emotion have had 
free play. Facts in rebuttal are missing. 

With the characteristic technique of politics, the 
Truman Administration has recognized that impres- 
sions are not made during the few months of election- 
eering during a political campaign but many months 
before—even as much as a year ahead. If the Admin- 
istration strategists should succeed in arousing a radi- 
cal point of view throughout the nation by smearing 
business men, radical Democrats will control Congress 
again. 

The Administration began its political attack 
against the revised OPA price control bill with a veto 
message more than a year ago. Constantly ever since 
the Administration has not missed an opportunity— 
through public statements and through the political 
manipulation of certain sections of the President’s 
Economic Report—to attack business for increasing 
prices. 

The Administration has often referred in deliberate 
generalities to the “big profits” of industry and has 
not failed to publicize dividend payments and em- 
phasize out of all proportion to other factors the idea 
that business is doing something wrong in the matter 
of prices. 

Attacks unanswered: Little or nothing seems to 
be done to answer these arguments. The importance 
of accumulating a surplus fund in corporation treas- 
uries to tide over coming recessions, the insurance 
that a surplus gives to employment by laying aside 
sums to carry on when times get bad, the need for 
larger amounts of working capital in the present in- 


flationary period when inventory costs are unprec. 
edented and payrolls are abnormally high—these are 
heard of only in economic treatises. The people are not 
learning these things for the simple reason that busi- 
ness men are too preoccupied to tell them the facts 
of business life. 

There’s not much use, on the other hand, of popu- 
larizing economics to millions of persons when the 
people active in business are not themselves clear 
about the fundamentals. 

In and around every company president are influ- 
ential groups of executives who are sympathetic with 
the objectives of sound business operations but who 
are themselves suspicious that other business men are 
not playing the game fairly on matters of price. If 
there is skepticism within the ranks of business, why 
should it be surprising to find it among the people 
outside of business? 

Public relations? Business men are to a large ex- 
tent unfamiliar with the way matters are decided in 
the court of public opinion. They know how to insure 
their properties against fire or explosions but they do 
not seem to understand how to take out insurance to 
protect their company’s reputation or their own op- 
portunities to carry on business at all. 

Take, as an example, the battle in the court of pub- 
lic opinion Guring these last sixty days on a measure 
vital to business men—the Taft-Hartley Act. 

All labor legislation is susceptible of misun- 
derstanding and misinterpretation because it is 
necessarily legalistic. Thus it has taken to date 74 
volumes of about 1400 pages each for the National 
Labor Relations Board to interpret the Wagner labor 
relations law. 

Yet by merely emphasizing legalistic phrases and 
curbstone opinions as to their meaning, the labor 
unions have set out to discredit the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Scarcely a day passes that some labor-union leader 
or organization doesn’t get on the front pages of the 
newspapers with a misrepresentation of some provi- 
sion of the law. First it was the absurd outcry that the 
law would forbid bona fide publications from printing 
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pages of The United States News are written in their entirety by 
sj news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 


“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 





Campaign to place blame for high prices on business is underway — 
Concrete facts on individual operations is best rebuttal—Full 
disclosure of all factors affecting price-making needed. 


campaign editorials. Then it was a hue and cry about 
interference with constitutional rights of free speech 
or individual liberties with respect to participating in 
election campaigns. 

Now it is a publicity emphasis on “able and willing” 
clauses in contracts and other alleged ‘“evasions” of 
the law. Actually the law specifically guarantees the 
individual his right to quit work at any time for no 
reason at all and does not limit a union’s right to 
strike unless it fails to take the prescribed steps and 
give the proper notices. 

During all the time that this campaign has been 
going on adverse to the Taft-Hartley law, what 
spokesmen for the other side have been heard? 


Many businesses have able lawyers and competent 
industrial relations experts whose opinions and state- 
ments would be news. The American press likes to 
print both sides. There are natural occasions for such 
expressions. But you look around in vain for any 
statements answering the attacks on the Taft-Hartley 
law. Business seems to be asleep at the switch again 
while the public is being given the impression that the 
new labor law is a terrible thing. As a matter of fact, 
the new statute is far more helpful in protecting the 
freedom of the individual worker and the public in- 
terest than the employers. 

The Gallup polls, nevertheless, show already that 
the voters “disapprove” the Taft-Hartley law. Con- 
tradicting this in the same polls are the 75 to 85 per 
cent who say they don’t know of any particular pro- 
vision in the law that is bad. 

This means that a campaign of vilification of a 
Statute is succeeding almost before the law actually 
begins to operate. 

No apology for profits: The same thing is true 
about the price problem. Union leader after union 
leader points repeatedly to big profits and high prices. 
It would appear from surface indications that public 
opinion now thinks business men fought for and ob- 
tained the removal of price controls, then charged all 
they could for their products and made big profits, and 
now the whole world is upset by our high price level. 





What is the truth? How is the public going to get 
the facts? What are the fundamental factors? 

The answers must be made in each industry and by 
each member thereof. Statements by trade associa- 
tions are usually too vague and abstract to be effective. 
Individual businesses have not told the public about 
their own problems. It is the concrete case that is best 
understood. 

Thus it has been easy enough for the demagogues to 
select a few big companies, lump their profits together 
and assume that all businesses are making money at 
that rate. 

Profits, to be sure, need no apology. Without them 
there would be no money to put aside for new plants 
and equipment or expansion, or for the rainy days, to 
say nothing of the wages due investors. 

To make a profit is a proper objective. To make an 
inordinate profit while charging high prices is, in the 
public mind, as wrong as to make an excessive wage 
demand far beyond the cost-of-living increases al- 
ready granted. 


Concrete facts: There is need for more facts about 
what individual businesses are doing and how they 
are operating. It will not do much good for business 
men to sit back and let the National Association of 
Manufacturers or the Chamber of Commerce do the 
arguing. The public suspects business organizations 
and trade associations of being merely vehicles of 
propaganda doctored to suit the needs of those who 
have the most powerful voices, including sometimes 
the profitecrs themselves. 

American business as a whole should not bear the 
punishment for the malefactors in its own ranks. The 
best way to avoid this is for individual businesses to 
speak out with statements of fact, with expositions of 
fundamental operating experience, and with a full 
disclosure of the factors that affect price-making. 

It is not an easy problem to solve, but American 
business will be better off by taking the public into 
its confidence than by allowing the public to accept 
as truth the misrepresentations of those who wish to 
undermine, if not destroy, our economic system. 






















BRITISH COAL MINER WILL 


PRODUCE 313 TONS THIS YEAR 
--EQUAL TO 6% CARLOADS 
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COAL MINER IN U.S. in one year mines four times as 
A much coal as a miner in Great Britain. 

One U.S. miner turns out 1,250 tons, on an average. 
That equals 25 carloads. One British miner turns out 313 
tons, on an average. That equals 614 carloads. 

The Pictogram shows the comparison. In this com- 
parison is the basic problem that faces Great Britain 


and other nations in Europe. The problem, at bottom, is 


one of increasing output per man-hour. It is a problem 
of larger and more efficient production. 
What is true in coal is true in many other industries. 
A steelworker in U.S., for example, turns out about 
four times as much steel as a steelworker in Great Britain. 
An auto worker in this country produces about four 
times as much as a British auto worker. 
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A textile worker in U.S. turns out about 21 times as 


much as a worker in Britain. 

Those are just examples to show, in part, what 3s 
wrong in nations abroad. Nations are turning to U.S. 
for goods of all kinds because they are unable to supply 
those goods in adequate quantities from their own it- 
dustries. U.S. is producing goods in big enough volume to 
fill most demands at home and is exporting in very large 
volume. 

Or, to show it another way: 

In Britain, 715,000 coal miners are struggling to tum 
out 224,000,000 tons of coal a year. Yet Britain and 
Europe are coal hungry. Because of the lack of coal, other 
industries are lagging, people go cold in winter, recovery 
is slowed. 
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In the United States, by contrast, 480,000 coal miners 
turn out 600,000,000 tons of coal. Part of the United 
States advantage is due to better conditions for mining 
coal. Most of it is due, however, to more efficient meth- 
ods. The story is much the same in other basic industries. 

Low output per man-hour tends to force high prices 
and low wages. 

High output per man-hour permits wages to be higher 
and prices to be held at a level that meets competition. 

Because output per man is low in Britain, coal prices 
are relatively high. High coal prices tend to force higher 
steel prices. Steel prices in Britain in normal times have 
been about 25 per cent higher than U.S. steel prices. 
High steel prices affect prices of many other products. 

Price is not now so much of a factor in demand, but 
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sometime it will be. If Britain and other nations could 
only produce goods in great volume now, they could sell 
those goods at present high prices and thereby solve their 
problem. Those nations then would not need to look to 
U.S. for help on a large scale. 

U.S. is interested from another angle. 

Low efficiency and high prices will diminish the ability 
of borrowing nations to repay. When competition makes 
its reappearance, those nations with high-cost industry 
will lose markets. 

High efficiency and relatively low prices are called for 
on the part of nations that borrow dollars, if they are to 
try to pay back those dollars. 

It is in this field of production costs and efficiency that 
the basic problem of European industry lies. 
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INDICATORS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Prices still rise, while profits of farmers 
and business, aided by record volume, 
continue to grow. 

Wholesale prices rose 0.6 per cent in 
the week ended August 9, the sixth 
straight rise. At 152.2 per cent of 1926, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics index 
was highest since 1920. 

Food prices were up 1.8 per cent, to 
171.1, in the sharpest. rise since 
March 8. Meat was up 3.2 per cent; 
dairy products, 4.1 per cent. 

Industrial-goods prices rose 0.4 per 
cent, for their fourth straight gain 
and a new peak since 1920. 

Farm-product prices rose 0.2 per cent. 

The cost of living, based on retail 
prices, was 157 per cent of 1939 on 
June 15, and is probably higher now. 
Since June 15 dressed meat has risen 
10 per cent at wholesale: livestock 
and poultry, 5 per cent; dairy prod- 
ucts, 11; cereal products, 4. Rents 
are up since June 30. 

Corn sold at $2.88 on August 13. The 
peak of $2.47 was on August 9. 

The feed-grain supply for 1947-48 
will be 10,000,000 to 15,000,000 tons 
less than in 1946-47, and the lowest 
in SIX years. 

Mea} production in 1948 is to be lower, 
according to official estimates, though 
present high corn prices will increase 
marketings this autumn. 

Cash income of farmers in the first 
half of 1947 rose to a seasonably ad- 
justed rate of $28,000.000,000 a year, 
13 per cent above 1946. 

Industry and trade continue at boom 
levels. 

Steel operations were scheduled at 93.2 
per cent of capacity for the week 
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ended August 16, against 94.9 the 
week before. 

Factory output for the week ended 
August 9 rose 1.2*per cent on The 
United States News indicator, to 
189.8 compared to 198 in March. 

Auto output dropped to 79.699 from 
97,712 as strikes cut body production. 

Department-store trade fell 7 per 
cent, to 275.5 on The United States 
News indicator. 

Profits of corporations, shown in the 
chart, soared to $17,400,000,000 per 
year after taxes in the first half of 
1947. They were $12,500,000,000 in 
1946 and $5,000,000,000 in 1939. 

Dividends dropped to only 36 per 
cent of profits in the 1947 period. 
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They were 45 per cent in 1946, 76 in 
1939. From 1930 to 1938, dividends 
equaled or exceeded profits. 

Policy on dividends reflects nonrecur- 
ring nature of inventory profits; need 
for more working capital to replace 
inventories, plant and equipment at 
higher prices: and fear that business 
volume will fall. 

Inventory profits, according to the 
Commerce Department, accounted 
for almost one fifth of total cor- 
porate profits before taxes in the 
first half of 1947. 

Caution of business is seen in its in- 
vestment spending. 

Inventory gains of wholesalers and 
retailers were small in June. Retail 
inventories rose $147,000,000, to 
$9,494.000,900, after seasonal adjust- 
ment. Wholesalers increased inven- 
tories $80,000,000, to $4,861,009,000. 

Manufacturers increased their inven- 
tories $249,000,000, to $22,668,000,- 
000—a comparatively small gain. 

Purchased-nriaterial inventories of 
manufacturers grew only $37,000,000 
in second quarter, 1947, against a 
gain of $805,000,000 in the 1946 
fourth quarter. 

Finished-goods inventories grew 
$629,000.00, compared with $439, 
000,000 in the 1946 fourth quarter. 

New orders for machinery have 
lagged behind shipments in growing 
amounts since December 1946. 

The spiral of wages and prices still 
is moving higher. Supply of goods, 
however, is rising, while exports, in- 
ventory accumulation, and machinery 
orders are wavering. Inflation lacks 
the force of 1946 and early 1947. 
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Abundant fresh water... 
a great asset to = 
Chicago and Northern Mlinols 
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AKE MICHIGAN, a limitless supply of fresh water, is nature’s contribution to 

the wealth of industrial advantages in the Chicago area. 

Water is a necessary resource in many manufacturing processes. With Lake 
Michigan at Chicago’s front door, this expanding industrial center obtains water 
with relative ease as compared with other large industrial areas which must seek 
sources many miles distant from their boundaries. 

Chicago began to use water from the Lake over 100 years ago. Its pumping 
facilities have been expanding continuously in advance of the growth of the area. 
More than 4 million people are now served by a water system capable of supplying 
a population of at least 714 million! Over one billion gallons per day are pumped 
to supply a high average consumption per capita in this area. Many of the cities 
and villages in the Chicago area are now utilizing Lake Michigan water. Other 
communities have assurance that Lake Michigan remains their ultimate and un- 
limited source to meet the demands of industry and growth in population. 

In order to assure the purity of this water supplied through the Chicago water 
system, a vast filtration project is now under construction with the first unit almost 
completed. 

Chicago loves the Lake which buffs aside many a winter storm and cools the 
summer nights. Chicago’s millions swim, sail and play along Lake Michigan’s 
shore. On hundreds of acres of filled-in lake front, the city has created one of the 
most uniquely beautiful drives in the world. 

The vastness of its present and potential fresh water supply is another reason why these 
companies, with a long record of service to the Chicago area, have great confidence in 
its future. 
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Industries in this area have these outstanding advantages: Railroad Center of the United States e World Airport e Inland Waterways e Geo- 
graphical Center of U. S. Population e Great Financial Center e The “Great Central Market” e Food Producing and Processing Center e Leader 
in Iron and Steel Manufacturing e Good Labor Relations Record e Tremendous Coal Reserves e Good Government e Good Living « Good Services 
for tax dollars e Send for free booklets containing useful information on these advantages. 





For more information, communicate with the 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 


Marquette Building—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Iilinois—Phone RANdolph 1617 
COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY . PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY e ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 


This area has power resources of 2,500,000 kilowotts, with 500,000 kilowatts more already. under construction or on order. 
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(This article represents the result of an 





=== _ extensive research on a problem of out- 





Special Report. 


standing importance in National Affairs.) 


EFFECT OF BRITISH CRISIS ON U.S. 


Outlook for Large Cuts in Exports of Movies, Tobacco, Cotton, Eggs 


Slight impact on business 
as a whole unless present 
boom is about to turn down 


The cut in buying by Great Britain is to 
have little direct effect upon most U.S. 
businessmen and farmers. A few industries 
and a few commodities will be hurt di- 
rectly, not many. 

Buying by Britain in U.S. will be 
reduced by no more than $500,000.000 
under the program as outlined by Prime 
Minister Clement Attlee. That cut com- 
pares with $225,000,000.000 a vear being 
spent in the U.S. by Americans and for- 
eigners. Effects of the cut will center in a 
few spots. Movies will be hurt, as the 
program now is shaped. (See page 20.) 
Cotton purchases in U.S. are to be re- 
duced severely. Buying of petroleum prod- 
ucts will be cut, but domestic demand will 
quickly absorb those cuts. Auto purchases 
will be reduced, yet the U.S. market will 
take the cuts without a ripple. Sales of 
U.S. fruit—fresh, canned and dried—will 
be affected rather severely. 

Indirect effects of cuts in buying by 
Britain are to be greater. The action of 
Great Britain is likely to be contagious, 
with other nations getting short of dollars. 
Cuts by Britain, too, probably are just the 
first, not the final ones. Why the reduction 
in sales of U.S. goods abroad is likely to 
grow is explained by this situation: 

Spending is starting to eat sharply 
into dollar resources of nations that buy 
most heavily in the United States. 

Britain, for example, has been using 
dollars at a rate $3,200,000,000 a year 
above the rate at which dollars are be- 
ing earned. Use of dollars now is to be 
reduced, over all, by about $800.000,000, 
of which $500,000.000 is likely to center 
in this country directly. That cut will not 
solve the British problem. 

France is using dollars at a rate $1.800.- 
000,000 above the rate at which dollars 
are earned. France soon will need more 
loans or she will have to cut her buying. 
The French are on the verge of a currency 
inflation that may force major changes. 

Canada, our biggest single customer, 
is paying out U.S. dollars at a rate $900,- 
000,000 above her annual earnings of these 
dollars. Even last year, Canada ran_be- 
hind by $600,000,000. She is going to be 
forced to do something soon to balance 
her outgo and intake of U.S. money. 

Latin America, which is buying very 
heavily, is using dollars at a rate $1,250,- 
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$3,200,000,000 


Why the Dollars 
Are Dwindling 


(ANNUAL RATE AT WHICH 
NATIONS USE UP DOLLARS 
FASTER THAN THEY EARN THEM) 





$1,800,000,000 


$1,250,000, 000 
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Se 
400,000 Postwar Horsepower! Over half of New York 


Central’s 145 new Diesel units are here. And the rest 
are on the way. Added to the fleet of efficient, new, 
steam-driven “Niagaras’’, this means more than 400,000 
postwar horsepower harnessed to your transportation 
needs when you choose a Central location for your plant. 














A Moving Force in Your Success! World’s largest postwar 
locomotive fleet is your assurance of smooth, fast, all- 
weather transportation service. A completely depend- 
able link between your plant and America’s richest 
markets...leading Atlantic Coast ports...and the varied 
sources of raw and semi-processed materials tapped by 
New York Central’s modern 11,000-mile rail network. 








“Central” Locations to Order! This Railroad will gladly 
help you find an industrial site to fit your needs among 
the many “‘Central”’ locations served by its new motive 
power. Contact New York Central’s nearest Industrial 
Representative or your local freight agent. Or write 
Industrial Department, New York Central System, 
466 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 








( Why 547 New Plants Picked CENTRAL' Locationslast Year! 
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The Water Level Route 




















simple 
versatile 
fast O 


Electrically driven or hand- 
operated models. Call the 
Mimeograph distributor near 
you for a demonstration, 

















MODEL 90 


Simple — no special training needed. 
Clean, it won't spoil a secretary’s 
manicure. 


Versatile—letters, forms. post cards, 
folders . . . high visibility in black- 
and-white, or in colors . . . saves 
you money on long or short runs. 


Fast—always ready for use. No ex- 
pensive maintenance. No extensive 
daily “cleanup.” 





MODEL 92 


The Mimeograph 
brand duplicator 


IS MADE BY A. B. DICK COMPANY 


COPYRIGHT 1947, A. B. DICK COMPANY 
MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. 
Patent Office. A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. The Mimeograph Company, Ltd., Toronto 
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Special Report 


000,000 above that at which they are being 
earned. Latin-American nations have more 
dollars stored up than most other areas, but 
even so they are starting to feel a pinch. 

All this spells trouble for U.S. sales to 
foreign countries. 

Cuts in exports, before the turn now 
starting is completed, may total 20 per 
cent. This can be the result if customers 
other than Britain reduce their buying by 
only half of the 40 per cent reduction 
Britain probably will make. 

An export drop of 20 per cent, if it 
occurs, will amount to around $3,200,000, 
000. This will be less than 1.5 per cent of 
the $225,000,000,000 a year being spent in 
the U.S. by Americans and foreigners. 

Cuts in sales to Britain of $500,000,000 
will be only one fifth of 1 per cent of total 
spending. 

Taken by itself, the expected fall in 
exports does not appear to be great 
enough to jolt the country at this time. 





~autrs & ele 
PRIME MINISTER ATTLEE 
--. from the isles—contagious action 


Over-all spending in the United States 
has been increasing rapidly. As one line 
of business activity has tapered off, others 
have expanded. Some commodities, how- 
ever, will be hard hit. Also, if the coun 
try is on the verge of a turn, if the boom 
is at its peak, the decline in exports could 
be enough to start a downward slide in 
particular lines. That is why it is impor 
tant to look more closely at what is about 
to happen to British buying of U.S. com- 
modities. 

Industries hit hardest are those that 
have been exporting a big fraction of their 
products to Britain. 

Motion-picture firms stand to lose a 
least $45,000,000 in rentals for their films, 
through the 75 per cent tax imposed. The 
film producers, however, may lose evel 
more. They have refused to send Britait 
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any more of their films until and unless 
this provision is modified. 

Tobacco growers, already affected by a 
drop in foreign demand, will be hurt fur- 
ther by Britain’s action. Last year they 
exported more than $200,000,000 worth 
of tobacco to Britain. Then the Brit- 
ish tax on tobacco was increased by more 
than $1 a pound to above $8. Exports 
fell to an annual rate of $67,000,000 in 
Aprit and May. Now, with further cuts 
to be imposed, the effect already is be- 
ing felt in lower tobacco prices in the 
United States. 

Cotton growers likewise are to find their 
market restricted. Britain last year took 
only $36,000,000 worth of U.S. cotton, 
but by April and May had stepped up the 
amount to a rate of $99,000,000. This 
represented 24 per cent of all our cotton 
exports. The Attlee program calls for a 
total reduction in cotton imports of $103,- 
000,000, of which a large part is certain 
to hit U.S. producers. 

Petroleum-product exports, of which 
Britain ordinarily takes 20 per cent, will 
be reduced under the British ‘program. 
These exports last spring were at an an- 
nual rate of $125,000,000. The cut here 
is expected to be moderate. 

The dried-egg industry will be especial- 
ly hard hit. It shipped 88 per cent of its 
exports, or $108,000,000 worth, to Britain 
last year. The prospect is that, unless 
the British plans are changed, this United 
States industry will be almost wiped 
out. 

The dried-fruit industry will be almost 
as badly hurt. Last year it sold Britain 
$7,000,000 worth of raisins, $9,500,000 of 
dried prunes and $1,300,000 of dried 
peaches. The British market took approxi- 
mately half of the U.S. exports of these 
products. In addition, $3,800,000 worth 


of canned fruit was shipped. Import re- 


strictions imposed by Britain early this 
year cut sharply into these exports, how- 
ever. Now they are expected to fall fur- 
ther. 

Exports of other foods are to be re- 
duced under the Attlee program, which 
specifies that Britain will cut down the 
amount of dollars spent for food by a 
total of $576,000,000. Last spring Britain 
was buying United States meat products 
at an annual rate of $100,000,000, dairy 
products at a rate of $70,000,000 fish 
at a rate of $45,000,000, and grains at 
a rate of $100,000,000. Long-term con- 
tracts for staples are not to be inter- 
fered with, however. 

Automobiles, trucks and tractors from 
the United States will be reduced some- 
what. Last spring these products were be- 
ing exported at an annual rate of $50,- 
000,000. 

Industrial machinery, on the other 
hand, still will be in demand in Britain, to 
tid her drive for more production. Such 
machinery was being sold to Great Brit- 
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FINNELL SYSTEM, IC. 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 





Hou te Keduce tt cost oF 


CLEANING GREASE-CAKED FLOORS 
send xtid Production! 


Removing stubborn coatings of dirt, oil, grease, 
and shavings from factory floors needn't be the 
time-consuming and costly job that it is when hand- 
spudding. Today, with the urgency for reducing 
costs, management cannot afford that slow process. 
Yet today management can least afford to neglect 
the care of floors. Clean floors bolster worker morale 

. aid safety underfoot ... reduce fire hazards... 
and speed trucking —all of which contribute to 
greater productivity and reduced costs. 


The way to clean grease-caked floors in least man- 
hours — and at lowest cost — is with a Finnell 84-X-R 
Industrial Dry Scrubber. This is the scrubber with 
the se/f-sharpening brush feature. A flip of the switch 
reverses the motion of the brushes and re-sharpens them 
automatically! ... eliminates the need for frequent changing 
of brushes by hand in order to maintain a good cutting edge. 


Dry scrubbing with a Finnell 84-XR is ten times faster than 
hand- spudding, and far more thorough. Floating brush rings 
enable the two powerful scarifying brushes to get into inden- 
tations and grooves that rigid coupling brushes pass over and 
miss. The machine is adaptable to wet scrubbing, steel-wooling, 
waxing, and polishing. 


For free floor survey, consultation, or literature, phone or 
write nearest Finnell branch or Finnell System, Inc., 3708 East 
Street, Elkhart, Indiana. Canadian Office: Ottawa, Ontario. 


THE DRY SCRUBBER 


WITH THE 
Sel, - Sharpening 
BRUSH FEATURE 






BRANCHES 
IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 
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“A good days work for a fair days pay’ 


Take advantage of the famous 
skilled craftsmanship that turns out 
top-quality products with cost- 
saving efficiency year after year 
in Massachusetts. Avail yourself of 
the cooperative, common-sense 
attitude of Massachusetts labor in 
which “a fair day's work for a fair 
day’s pay” is as deeply ingrained 
as its pride of workmanship. 


Despite wartime unrest and 
wage disputes from 1939-1946, 
fewer man-days were lost per 
employee in Massachusetts than in 
any of the ten leading industrial 
States...a tribute to labor’s “let's 
talk it over” spirit and to the 
forward-looking State agencies 
responsible for safeguarding 


labor-management relations. 


The Bay State also offers you 
the benefit of research facilities 
which are unequalled anywhere in 
the-world and a mass market far 
greater than you may have real- 
ized. In 1946 over 40% of all U. S. 
retail sales and over 70% of all 
Canadian retail sales were made 


within a 500-mile radius. 





Many other facts and figures that may 
show you the way fo business expansion in 
Massachusetts are contained in a 50-page 
illustrated book. Write for it. Massachusetts 
Development 
and Industrial 
Commission, S- 
Rm. 407U, State 


House, Boston, “# 
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Massachusetts. 





Only MASSACHUSETTS Gives You All Three: 


1. SKILLED COOPERATIVE LABOR 
2. UNEQUALLED RESEARCH FACILITIES 


3. CLOSENESS TO MAJOR MARKETS 





Special Report 


ain last spring at a rate of more than 
$50,000,000. 

Timber exports from U.S. may not be 
much affected. Cuts announced by Mr, 
Attlee are to total $40,000,000, but much 
of this probably will hit timber sales by 
Canada. Last spring this country was 
exporting sawmill products to Britain at 
an annual rate of $43,000,000. 

In general, British import cuts are de- 
signed to reduce buying of goods that are 
held to be nonessential or that can be 
bought outside the dollar area. Raw ma- 
terials and equipment needed for increas- 
ing Britain’s own production are favored. 
This means that the effect on American in- 
dustries varies according to the commodity 
produced. Where the cuts are steep and the 
sales to Britain have been a big percent- 
age of total output, as in the case of dried 
eggs, the industry is dealt a severe blow. 
But where the cuts are moderate or the 
exports to Britain have been only a small 
fraction of an industry’s total production, 
the effect will not be great. Over all, the 
cuts being made by Britain at this time 
are small, compared with the total U.S. 
production. 

Indirect effects of the British cuts may 
be more important, however. They are a 
signal that the boom in exports the United 
States has been enjoying already has 
passed its peak. In the first three months of 
this year, this country exported goods and 
services at an annual rate of $19,600,000,- 
000. It imported goods and services at an 
annual rate of $7,600,000,000. The gap of 
$12,000,000,000 was made up by gifts and 
loans from the U.S. and by the sale of 
gold and other assets by foreign countries. 
Now the U.S. is reducing loans and gifts 
and the foreign countries are running out 
of dollars. The result is that exports are 
declining. Latest figures issued by the 
Commerce Department show that they fell 
from $1,408,000,000 in May to $1,228, 
000.000 in June. 

The example of Britain already is being 
followed by other countries whose dollars 
are short. Chile has just embargoed 79 
luxury articles because of lack of foreign 
exchange. Import barriers also have been 
laid down by Mexico, Brazil, Sweden and 
Ecuador. Canada and other countries soon 
mav follow. 

Within the United States, the fall in 
exports is bringing lower prices to some 
commodities. These are more than offset 
for the present by gains in others. Even- 
tually, however, declines in prices of such 
commodities as cotton and tobacco could 
touch off declines in other commodity 
markets. 

The total picture still is one of general 
business boom in the United States. There 
is no sign as yet that the fall in exports is 
touching off an end to that boom. Not 
until a general decline sets in, it appears, 
will the fall in exports strike the U.S. 
with full impact. 
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ABOUT RULES FOR CASHING GI LEAVE BONDS 


Veterans of World War II are to get 
cash for their terminal-leave bonds. 
Starting September 2, these bonds valued 
at $50 to more than $1,000 will be re- 
deemable for the 9,000,000 ex-GI’s who 
hold them and for another 2,000,000 who 
have yet to get theirs. 

Result of congressional action to pay 
cash for GI bonds is to be a sudden swell- 
ing of payments into personal incomes by 
more than  $1,000,000,000. Actually, 
$2,000,000,000 will be paid out quickly if 
all veterans holding bonds decide to cash 
them. 

Other millions of available dollars, how- 
ever, may never be paid out. Thousands of 
survivors of veterans who have died since 
discharge are unaware that they are en- 
titled to the terminal-leave pay due the 
deceased GI’s. 

The move to redeem GI bonds raises 
the question of how survivors,’as well as 
veterans themselves, can get cash for un- 
used terminal leave. 


How does a veteran go about cash- 
ing his bond? 

He simply takes his bond, with identifica- 
tion papers, to his local bank or other 
financial institution, fills out the request 
for payment on the back of the bond and 
presents it to the paying agent at the 
bank. If the agent is satisfied with the 
identification of the veteran, he will pay 
the full face value of the bond plus the 
interest due on it. No fee will be charged 
the veteran. 


What identification is required? 
Original discharge or separation papers are 
preferred. Lacking these, the veteran may 
be able to satisfy the paying agent with 
a certificate issued to replace lost dis- 
charge papers. Actually, there are no rigid 
tules. Veterans known to their banks will 
have no trouble. Others should provide 
supporting identification papers, if it is 
not possible to show original discharge or 
separation papers. 


Can bonds be cashed by mail? 

Yes. Those who cannot readily get to a 
bank—hospitalized veterans, for example— 
can do so. But, first, the certification 
form on the back of the bond must be 
signed by a qualified officer. Certifying 
officers include officers or designated em- 
Ployes of almost any bank, persons in 
charge of veterans’ homes or hospitals, 
commissioned officers of the armed serv- 
ices, and some others. Bonds should be 
sent, preferably by registered mail, to the 
Federal Reserve Bank for the district in 
which the veteran lives, or to the Treas- 


og the United States, Washington 26, 


AUGUST 22, 1947 


What about veterans who have not 
applied for terminal-leave pay? 
They can file “Claims for Settlement of 
Unused Leave” until Sept. 1, 1948. Claim 
forms are on hand at all post offices. They 
are to be filled out, notarized and mailed 
to the armed-service paying officer listed 
on the form itself. A photostat or certi- 
fied copy of discharge or separation papers 

must accompany the claim. 


Can anyone apply for terminal-leave 
pay after Sept. 1, 1948? 

Only veterans who have been discharged 
under less than honorable conditions. 
Thousands of such cases are being re- 
viewed. Such veterans are not eligible for 
terminal pay at all, unless their dis- 
charges are reviewed and raised to the 
type of “honorable” or “under honorable 
conditions.” In that case, the veteran has 
a full year from the date of such action 
to claim his terminal-leave pay. It may be 
well after Sept. 1, 1948. 


What about getting terminal-leave 
pay in cash instead of bonds? 
Veterans who have not yet applied for 
terminal-leave pay, at least 2,000,000 of 
them, can get cash instead of bonds, if 
they prefer. They simply indicate that de- 
sire on their claims by writing, for ex- 
ample, “Check payment desired.” They 
will get cash for the full value of the 
bonds that would have been issued to 
them, plus the interest the bonds would 

have drawn. 


How do survivors claim terminal- 
leave pay due a deceased vet- 
eran? 

Much in the same manner as do veterans 

themselves. However, a different form, en- 

titled “Survivors’ Claim for Settlement of 

Unused Leave,” is used. These, too, are 

available at post offices. Survivors are paid 

by check, not by bond. 


What survivors are eligible? 

The wife or husband, if any, applies and is 
paid the entire amount. If there is no wife 
or husband, the veteran’s children are en- 
titled to divide the pay equally. If there 
are none of these, then the parents split it 
equally. No other survivor is eligible. And 
only survivors of veterans who die after 
discharge are eligible. Survivors of GI’s 
who died in action are otherwise provided 
for. 


What if a veteran dies after he has 
received his bond? 

His survivors, as defined, are entitled to 

cash his bond. But again the procedure is 

different. Application is made on a special 

form—Form PD 2066—available at any 


Federal Reserve Bank. That application 
should be sent to the Federal Reserve Bank 
in the survivors’ district, or to the Treas- 
ury Department, Division of Loans and 
Currency, Washington 25, D.C. It must 
be accompanied by a death certificate for 
the veteran. All survivors entitled to share 
in the pay must join in applying. 


What about “duplicate” bonds? 
They are in a special class. Requests for 
redemption of duplicates issued to replace 
original bonds lost or destroyed must be 
signed in the presence of a certifying officer 
and signed by him. They then must be sent 
to the Treasury Department’s Division of 
Loans and Currency. 


What other cases require special 
handling? 

Paying agents may not cash bonds bearing 
irregularities, such as alterations or omis- 
sions. Such bonds must be sent to the 
Federal Reserve Bank or branch by the 
veteran or paying agent, after the request 
for payment is certified. Women veterans 
whose names have been changed by mar- 
riage must sign both names, as, for ex- 
ample, “(Miss) Mary T. Jones, now by 
marriage Mrs. Mary J. Smith.” 


Can GI bonds be used as collateral 
for loans? 

No. The bonds still are not transferable 

by sale, exchange, assignment or any other 

devise. Sole exception is their assignment 

to the Veterans’ Administration for pay- 

ment of GI insurance and other purposes. 


Can anyone but a veteran or his sur- 
vivor cash his bond? 

No. To make sure that the veteran or his 

survivors get his terminal-leave pay, the 

Treasury Department has ruled that the 

veteran cannot authorize anybody else to 

cash his bond. 


Can a part of a bond be cashed? 
No. Bonds must be cashed in full, if at all. 
Veterans, or survivors, cannot, for 
example, turn in a $500 bond and get $250 
in cash and the rest in a $250 bond. 


Must bonds be cashed now? 

No. Terminal-leave bonds can be held until 
they mature, five years from their issue 
date. Or they can be cashed any time in 
that five-year period, after September 1. 
Veterans are officially advised to hold on 
to their GI bonds as long as possible. If 
held, those bonds will draw interest at 2% 
per cent a year. A $225 bond, for example, 
will be worth $253.12 at the end of five 
years. By comparison, series E savings 
bonds that cost a total of $225 would be 
worth only $244.68 in five years. 
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NEW IDEAS FOR HELPING EUROPE 


Study of World Bank and Fund as Substitute for Marshall Plan 


Suggestions that include 
special lending program 
and easier credit terms 


The Bretton Woods money agencies— 
International Bank and Monetary Fund 
—are getting new attention by U.S. offi- 
cials seeking ways to tide European coun- 
tries over a developing dollar crisis. 

A number of ideas involving these two 
organizations are being proposed. Some 
would involve changing the Bretton Woods 
Agreements, a long and tedious process. 
Others probably could be handled under 
present authority. But all these ideas are 
to be discussed at the annual meeting of 
Bank and Fund boards of governors, to 
be held next month in London. 

Some U.S. officials are thinking of the 
Bank and Fund as possible substitutes for 
the Marshall plan, by which this Govern- 
ment would put up billions of dollars for 
a long-range European recovery program. 
Others think these agencies could only 
provide a stop-gap until the U.S. Con- 
gress can act on the Marshall plan. 

Proposals that are being offered here 
and abroad include these: 

A special lending program, as a stop- 
gap measure, is being suggested for both 
the Bank and Fund. For the Bank, this 
would merely mean stepping up its pres- 
ent program. But, for the Fund, it would 
mean a departure from the purpose for 
which it was created. The Fund operates 





BRITAIN’'S DALTON & AMERICA’S SNYDER 





—Harris & Ewing 


WORLD FUND‘S OVERBY 
. .. lending power hardly tapped 


a pool of the world’s currencies, from 
which member countries may draw to 
correct temporary exchange troubles. It 
is not intended to provide long-term 
credit. That is the Bank’s job. 

Together, the two agencies could raise 
enough dollars to provide relief for 
Europe for a long time. In gold and dol- 
lars, the Fund has about $3,300,000,000. 
The Bank, by using its own gold and dol- 


lars and borrowing the maximum per. — 
mitted by its Articles of Agreement, could 7 
make new loans totaling nearly $7,500, 4 
000,000. That brings the potential lendingy 
power of the two to $10,800,000,000. 7 
As a practical matter, neither the Bank 
nor the Fund will want to exhaust its 
dollar resources. But the fact remains that’ 
the Bretton Woods agencies have tremen-| 
dous lending power, which so far hag 
hardly been tapped. 4 
Coal-production loans by the Bank® 
have been suggested by John J. McCloy, 
Bank president. He mentioned the Ruhr 
specifically, but pointed out that the” 
Bank would be interested in helping to in-? 
crease coal production elsewhere in Europe, § 
As for the Ruhr, his idea was for the 
Bank.to make the loan to one of the mem- 
ber countries or to a combination of mem-| 
bers. Germany herself could not borrow) 
from the Bank, because she is not a mem- 
ber. (See page 21 for more on the Ruhr.) 


Easier credit terms for Fund members 9 


also are being proposed. 
One idea is to reduce the interest rate, | 
Under the present Articles of Agreement, 
interest on credits from the Fund grad- 
uates upward, reaching 5 per cent after 
10 years. 
Another idea is to lift the limit on the 
amount that any member country can get 
from the Fund. Under present rules, no 
member can borrow more than 25 per cent 
of its own quota in any one year. This 
means that Britain, for example, could 











—Acme 











—Somerville in Denver Post 





‘I'LL HUFF AND I'LL PUFF’ 


. » » between Bretton Woods and the coming London meeting—a string of currency crises 
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An interpretation by the California artist Amado Gonzales 


PORT OF WRIGGLING GOLD 


They let their shovels rust, and take their gold with nets—wriggling gold from the 
sea. So together men... heave and sweat! Fight the pace of time—for this wealth 
won’t keep! Catch them, clean them, ship them—stock the markets of the world! 


Gold has built cities—and destroyed them, too. Port of 
Trinidad was such a city. Once outlet for the precious ore 
of Northern California’s mines, when the gold ran out, the 
city sank into sleep. 

Gold awakened it again, but this was a different kind of 
gold. Earl Hallmark saw in the Pacific riches beyond the 
dreams of the ’49ers. Fish was gold, too—and it could 
bring Trinidad back to life. 

There are not many good harbors along the rocky 
Pacific coast. With a modern pier, gasoline, ice, a fleet of 
boats, Trinidad’s natural harbor could become one of the 
West’s finest fishing ports. Hallmark decided to get them. 

The men in the Eureka Branch of Bank of America 


Bank of America, a member of the Federal Reserve System and the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, has main offices in the two Reserve cities of California—San Francisco and 
los Angeles. London, England Branch: 12 Nicholas Lane, London, E. C. 4. Manila Office: 


13 


M 9 Juan Luna, Manila, Republic of the Philippines. Blue and gold Bank of America 
tavelers Cheques are available through authorized banks and agencies everywhere. 


understood Earl Hallmark’s dream. They were men of 
vision, who looked for intangible assets— enterprise, 
imagination—as well as for more conventional security. 
They were able to see in this man’s plan a city enriched 
by a gold as inexhaustible as the sea. 

They decided to back Earl Hallmark. And today, just 
a few years after the venture first took form, Port of Trin- 
idad is a thriving fishing harbor with modern facilities, 
and soon will have an ice plant, a cannery, a processing 
plant, and several hundred new and busy families. 

CREDIT WITH VISION to see the opportunity in our 
land of private enterprise—that is the continuing aim of 
this great California-wide banking system. 
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Bank of America— 
NATIONAL fRYSTA32 ASSOCIATION | 
RESOURCES $5,765,525,192.62 
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NORTH CAROLINA GREETS 








Newcomer Branch Plants 


ORTH CAROLINA is gratified that 
N the above manufacturers and dis- 
tributors of nationally advertised and 
distributed articles have chosen sites in 
this State for their branch plant oper- 
ations. They represent only a few of the 
wide-awake-to-better-profit-oppor- 
tunities industrialists who have selected 
North Carolina for their expanding op- 
erations. 

North Carolina, where industry pros- 
pers, offers superior industrial water, 
excellent transportation facilities, the 
widest variety of raw materials, geo- 
graphic location outside the congested 
areas, yet close to the richest consum- 
ing markets. 

State and local governmental units 


pay envelope home every week is an in- 
grained part of its philosophy of life, is 
available in small communities as well 
as in the larger centers of population. 

Mild climate permits year-round op- 
eration and reduces building and heating 
costs. Electric power rates are reason- 
able. 

North Carolina invites you to join 
the parade of national firms establish- 
ing branch plants in the State Where 
Industry Prospers. Write today, out- 
lining your specific requirements. A 
trained industrial staff will find the 
location you are seeking. Address 
Commerce and Industry Division, 
3839 Department of Conservation and 
Development, Raleigh, North Carolina. 





are cooperative, be- 
cause they want to 
see all industrial en- 
terprises in North 
Carolina succeed. 
Home-town labor, 





NORTH CAROLINA 


WHERE INDUSTRY PROSPERS 








to whom taking a full 
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not get more than $325,000,000 in any 
year. This limit can be waived by the 
Fund for any member having “exceptional 
requirements.” 

Special help for Britain, through an 
official Fund order declaring the dollar 
scarce, has been suggested repeatedly. 
The scheme would work this way: The 
Fund, finding a dollar crisis developing 
around the world, would declare the dol- 
lar a scarce currency. That would allow 
member countries, including Britain, to 
take whatever steps might be necessary 
to protect their supplies of dollars. Brit- 
ain, thus, would be relieved of some pro- 
visions of the U.S. loan agreement, which 
London declares are causing a drain on 
Britain’s dollar supply. 

For one thing, the loan agreement re- 
quires Britain to make pounds earned by 
other countries freely exchangeable for 
dollars. In other words, if Argentina sells 
beef to the British, she can demand pay- 


ment in dollars, then use the dollars to. 


buy automobiles in this country. For 
another thing, the loan agreement forbids 
the British from discriminating against 
U.S. goods. 

If the Fund could be persuaded to de- 
clare the dollar scarce, Britain presum- 
ably would be relieved of both of these 
provisions. 

The odds, however, appear to be against 
Britains getting relief in this way. The 
Fund can declare a currency scarce, but 
officials think that must wait until the 
Fund’s own supply of dollars begins to run 
short. And the Fund has enough dollars 
to last a long time. 

If Britain is to get relief from those 
provisions, therefore, it must come by 
direct action of the U.S. Government. 
Conferences on _ Britain’s request for 
changes in the agreement are being held in 
Washington. 

A currency pool for Western Europe is 
being proposed officially by several Euro- 
pean countries. The idea would be to 
set up a kind of special monetary fund 
for countries participating in the Mar- 
shall plan. Local currencies put up by 
each country for the pool would be freely 
exchangeable for one another. A dollar 
backing for the pool probably would be 
necessary. Also, it might be essential to re- 
value some of the local currencies to get 
them into line with each other. The purpose 
of the scheme would be to increase buying 
in Europe with local currencies, thus re 
ducing Europe’s dependence on the dollar. 

One proposal has been to set up the cur- 
rency pool for Europe as an arm of the 
Bretton Woods Monetary Fund. 

These and other ideas, most of them 
involving the Fund, are due for discus 
sion at the London meeting. Key figures 
will be Camille Gutt, the Fund’s manag- 
ing director, and two U.S. representatives 
—Treasury Secretary John W. Snyder, 
U.S. Governor of the Bank and Fund, 
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ulls Eye Marker 
for AUTOMOBILES , 
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OTOR trucks and passenger automobiles are advertised in The United 


States News by 30 leading automotive and accessory manufacturers. 


These automotive advertisers are typical of those in the whole range of 
American industry who are keenly aware that the readership represented 
in The United States News is unduplicated by any other magazine or group 
of magazines. They know that here their messages will be read by sub- 
stantial, responsible people to whom The United States News assumes greater 


importance now than during any previous time. 


Certainly this is an outstandingly potential market for new cars and 
trucks, for every development in the automotive field—just as it is for the 


myriad other American goods and services which have a logical claim on 


such mature consideration. 
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275,000 now guaranteed . . . 300,000 effective January 2, 1948 


THE NEWS OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS IS THE NEWS OF BUSINESS 





HAROLD L. BEHLKE, ADVERTISING DIRECTOR, 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 206 

















OAK. for 
hutch-hnking— 





... but N.G. for sorting checks 


A sturdy thumb is a standard 
accessory for a ride-moocher, but 
makes an awkward tool for sorting 
checks. Thumbwetting, shuffling 
and riffling waste precious hours at 
check reconcilement time. 

With Keysort, your accounting 
department arranges checks more 
accurately, in any sequence... and 
cuts sorting time as much as 85%! 


Au your present checks can 
be converted to Keysort without 
redesigning, without the installation 
of expensive or complicated sorting 
equipment, without interfering with 
present office procedures. Any office 
worker can learn Keysort operation 
in a half hour. 

The cost? Negligible compared 
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with the resulting savings in time 
and money... increased efficiency 
and the elimination of bookkeeping 
bottlenecks. Keysort is a tool your 
accounting department just can’t 
afford to be without! Ask the nearest 


McBee man for a demonstration. 





LIKED BY EMPLOYEES because it turns 
check sorting from a long, boring chore into an 
easy, interesting, jig-time operation. Keysort ts 
so flexible that two or more people may work 
on the same job at the same time. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
= 295 Madison Avenue, New York 17,N. Y.... Offices in principal cities 





Dinance Week 


and Andrew Overby, U.S. executive di- 
rector of the Fund. The Bretton Woods 
program, as the result of decisions to be 
made in London, could assume new im- 
portance in plans for Europe. 


DENIAL OF RUMORS 
ABOUT GOLD‘S PRICE 


Rumors keep breaking out abroad that 
the U.S. Government is about to raise the 
price of gold. The latest rumor, which 
started in London, had it that the price 
would be increased from $35 to $50 an 
ounce. Treasury Secretary John W. Snyder 
promptly denied it. 

The real facts about gold are these: 

Dollar devaluation would be the prac. 
tical effect of raising the price of gold. The 
dollar’s gold content is fixed by law at $35 











RISE IN COM MERCIAL— 
_ BANK LOANS 
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to the ounce, and President Truman has 
no authority to change it. The authority 
under which President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt devalued the dollar in 1934 has ex- 
pired. 

A higher price for gold could be paid 
by the U.S. Treasury if Mr. Truman 
wanted to take advantage of an old law 
that dates back to the Civil War. But of- 
ficials say no President, in view of later 
expressions of Congress on the dollar's 
value, would use that statute as the basis 
for changing the price of gold. 

This means that it would take an act 
of Congress to raise gold above $35 al 
ounce. And no such act is planned by Con 
gress. 

The Government, nevertheless, is under 
constant pressure to pay more for gold. 
Behind this pressure is the fact that the 
world is running short of U.S. dollars 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
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Some countries are having to sell their gold 
reserves to the U.S. Treasury to raise 
dollars. The dollar shortage abroad, there- 
fore, might be eased to some extent if the 
U.S. were to start paying $50 an ounce 
for gold. But there is no prospect of that 
at any time soon. 


SPEED OF INCREASE 
IN BANKS’ LOANS 


U.S. businesses and individuals are in- 
creasing their debt to banks at the rate 
of nearly $5,000,000,000 a year. If that 
keeps up, the total volume of bank loans 
by the end of 1947 will be close to the 1929 
peak of $36,000,000,000. 

At the end of 1946, the 14,000 U.S. 
banks had $31,100,000,000 out in loans. By 
the end of June, 1947, according to an 
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estimate of the Federal Reserve Board, 
that figure had jumped to $33,500,000,000. 
And the volume still is going up. 

Loans to business already have reached 
a new record. In 441 big-city banks, the 
total reached $12,092,000,000 on August 6. 
This was an increase of more than $3,000,- 
000,000 in a year. 

Consumer loans also are going up rapid- 
ly, and banks expect an increasing demand 
for such loans after the Government drops 
its restrictions on consumer credit. This is 
to be done November 1. 

U.S. officials are not yet alarmed about 
the volume of bank lending. In proportion 
to national income and production, it is 
tunning far below 1929. But the total is 
rising so rapidly that officials think it needs 
to be watched. The Federal Reserve Board 
says banks are in position to raise money 
for an “uncontrolled credit expansion.’ 
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You're Looking at the Answer to 
Your Production Cost Problem! 


i) 
w 
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The cost of production is determined by the rate of pro- 
duction .. . and the rate of production is governed by 
handling. You'll find that handling, involved in every 
phase of your operation, offers the most opportunities 
to cut production costs. Send for a Pocket Catalog, and 
you will find a Towmotor Fork Lift Truck or Accessory 
that will help complete every handling job on schedule, 
with far less cost and effort. Towmotor Corporation, 
Division 3, 1226 East 152nd Street, Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


SEND for Special Bulletins Describing the TOWMOTOR 

REVOLVING CARRIAGE * SIDE SHIFTER © UNLOADER © UPENDER * SCOOP 

CRANE ARM e RAM ¢@ EXTENSION FORKS © EXTENSION BACKREST 
OVERHEAD GUARD 


and TRACTORS 


RECEIVI 
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G * PROCESSING © STORAGE © DISTRIBUTION 
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Better than counting sheep is to 
sink into a bed that’s so yielding 


and gently buoyant that you feel 


Large quantities of Bethle- 
hem’s Silver Star Spring Wire 


are used in making mattresses 


drowsy the instant your head rene and bedsprings. We treat each 


touches the pillow. 

Most bedding that invites sleep 
owes its comfort to steel—to scores or 
hundre:'s of coil steel springs. Manu- 
factured from special steel, these 
springs respond to a featherweight 
touch, readily adjusting themselves 
to the contours of the body and the 


slightest shift in the sleeper’s position. 





individual lot of Silver Star 
wire to give it the degree of resiliency 
for greatest comfort. 

It retains its springiness unim- 
paired, so that box springs or mat- 
tresses built with it instantly “come 
back,” keeping their original shape 
without bumps, hollows or sags. It is 


so durable that springs made of it are 


practically certain to outlast the unit 
of which they are a part. 

Steel, as the chief comfort element 
in springs and mattresses, contributes 
much to fill your nights with restful 
sleep, just as it multiplies opportuni- 
ties for pleasure and accomplishment 
throughout your waking hours. All 
around the clock, whether you are 
at home or on vacation, at work or 
at play, steel is serving you, help- 
ing to make every hour of your life eas- 


ier, pleasanter, and more productive. 


... for comfortable bedding... restful sleep 





BETHLEHEM STEEL 


Serves the Nation 
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Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Signs suggest more and more that U.S. is in last stage of its inflation. 
It seems that the round of price rises now occurring will be about the last. | 

Of course, it has seemed about the same way for the past year. Each time, 
however, something came along to give it another jog. Exports boomed. Weather 
hit the corn crop. John L. Lewis got a whopping raise for his miners. 

There's more inflation ahead in terminal-leave cash, consumer credit. 

But this time the counterforces seem stronger, more active. 

Grain prices, in a free market, are gyrating wildly. They shoot up one 
day, down the next. Cotton acts a little the same way. Dancing prices of this 
kind are typical of the top of a market. That's one sign. 

Politicians are getting price conscious, too, which is another sign. Voters 
back home obviously are stirred up over prices and living costs. Price controls 
are not going to be restored, but politicians will stir up the issue. 

Export trade definitely is to shrink some, not expand further. Exports 
came forward early in 1947 to support inflation when inventory buying slowed. 

Trade at home, retail trade, no longer is expanding either, in physical 
volume. In fact, volume of trade is down a little, over all. This means that 
the pressure of rising demand against limited supply is easing in most lines. 

Output of goods, as a result, is tending to catch up with demand or even 
to pass demand in one field after another. As prices rise further, demand is 
further restricted. Yet price rises encourage more production. Industry's rate 
of output slowed during summer, but is likely to pick up after Labor Day. 

Inflation pressures’ will end when supply of goods backs up due to lagging 
demand at the prevailing level of prices. That point has been reached in many 
lines, and it is not far away in many others. Booms do not run on forever. 











Inflation will be supported for a while longer by these factorsS...eee 

Terminal-leave cash will pour out after September 1. 

Farmers will get record cash returns from marketing in fall months. 

Consumer-credit controls will end November 1, easing terms for buying. 

Price markups now occurring will tend to drain off these added dollars more 
rapidly than otherwise would have been the case. People with goods to sell that 
other people want are likely to make record profits for a time. They may have 
their necks out, however, when and if a turn downward occurs. 








Export cuts, by themselves, are not likely to touch off deflation. 

Cuts to be made by Britain may be no more than $500,000,000 in U.S. goods. 
That's barely a drop in the bucket of total spending in U.S. 

Cuts by Britain will be centered in a few fields, however. Movies will 
feel the cuts. So will some fruits. So will cotton and tobacco. So will dried 
eggs. Cuts in buying of automobiles, of petroleum, of meat will simply release 
a few more things for sale at home. They won't cause a ripple. 

It is only if export reductions coincide with some other things that run 
counter to inflation, that the slowing down of the export boom will lead to a 
turn from inflation to deflation. If the boom is just hanging up in the air, 
ready to drop, the slowing of exports could cause it to topple. 

You get this story on page 32. 








Export controls are to be tightened, too, in some fields. 
Freight-car exports were running at 53. per cent of U.S. production. 
Tubular steel, some other steel products, short at home, have been going 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS=-(Continued) 


into export on a basis that seriously aggravated the domestic shortage. 

Most interest, however, seems to center in freight cars. Exports were very 
high, but are declining now. Main reason for very heavy exports in first half, 
1947, was fulfillment of a French order for 36,750 cars. That order is largely 
filled. Other big orders have not replaced it so that unfilled o-ders for 
freight cars for export are under 7,000. 


Sales of goods at home are holding high, but aren't breaking records. 

Income available for spending is breaking records in dollar amount, but is 
not as high as it was in purchasing power because of price rises. 

To show you what's happening..... 

Income after taxes is near $170,000,000,000 up $15,000,000,000 from this 
time a year ago. That's about a 10 per cent rise in money income. 

This income, adjusted for price changes in things it can buy, now is $108,- 
500,000,000. That's in prewar dollars. It was $116,500,000,000 in 1946. In 
other words, while people have more dollars after taxes, the dollars won't buy 
as much as they would a year ago. Prices still are going up ahead of incomes. 

Retail trade, in dollars, is at a rate above $106,000,000,000. 

Trade in physical volume, however, adjustéd to the basis of 1940 dollars is 
at the rate of about $60,000,000,000. It was at a rate of $66,000,000,000 early 
in 1946. It was at a $46,000,000,000 rate in 1940. 

Retail trade is booming, obviously, but that trade, in other than dollar 
terms, is not breaking records. Goods did move at a higher rate a year ago. 

All of this is important if foreign buying starts to slip in a big way. 
When that happens, something not now in sight will need to bolster demands. The 
terminal-leave cash and other shots in the arm will be of temporary effect. 











Price control, despite talk, will not be revived. It's too late now. 

Rent control is likely to be extended beyond next March. 

Price investigations, cost-of-living inquiries will be interesting, but of 
not much practical value. They're designed to divert attention, to give the 
public the idea that Congress is doing something. That's all. 

Antitrust-law use to drive down prices is just a gesture, too. It is some- 
thing to talk about. Prices aren't high because of a conspiracy. 














It's too early to be sure of a new 1948 round of wage demands. Demands of 
some kind will be made, but the type will depend on what happens to business. 

Wage demands will be big next year if business booms, prices stay high. 

Wages, however, tend to lag behind prices during an inflation, so if wages 
go up next year, so will prices. If inflation is over and deflation is taking 
hold, wage increases probably will be few and far between. 

Labor leaders are learning that they can't beat the inflation game. It 
took a lot of experience to make that lesson sink in. Only a few groups got 
ahead of the procession by forcing wage rates up ahead of productivity. 





Labor-law changes largely take effect Friday, August 22. 
Employers gain a number of rights on that date. 

Union leaders lose some rights. 

Workers gain some new rights and give up some rights. 
You get a report on page 16 of the changes. 








The British will get an easing in terms of their U.S. loan. 

Britain will get the right to buy wherever she wants, even if U.S. loses 
business on account of discrimination. Some strings may remain, not many. 
Britain, too, will get the right to deny dollars to those from whom she 
buys. She won't be required to pay dollars freely to those who demand them in 
payment for goods currently purchased. But by that time Britain will be out of 
U.S. loan dollars and will be forced really to tighten her belt. 
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What the men in this photo are “plotting” is—their 
own safety. For this is a “safety meeting” conducted 
by a coal mine section foreman with his men to check 
on up-to-the-minute safety conditions. 

Meetings like this are held regularly by all section 
foremen in America’s progressive bituminous coal 
mines. They are just one phase of the never-relaxing 
safety program which has made coal mining now twice 
as safe as it was 40 years ago on the basis of man-hours 
worked—and more than four times safer if measured 
in tons mined. 

America’s bituminous coal mines are not only being 
operated with greater safety than ever before . . . but 
through skillful management and huge investments in 
mechanized equipment they are the most productive 
—and pay the highest wages—in the world. 


Important 


“UNDERGROUND” 


meeting! 











LIVING ConpiTIoNns of coal miners are keep- 
ing pace with improvements in their work- 
ing conditions. 

Today, about two-thirds—over 260,000— 
of the nation’s bituminous coal miners own 
their own homes or rent from private land- 
lords; the remaining one-third live in com- 
pany-owned houses...at rentals below those 
ordinarily available to workers in other in- 
dustries. For example, newly built modern 
homes in the Appalachian region rent for 
as little as $18 per month. 

Home-ownership among miners is increas- 
ing—due in no small measure to encourage- 
ment and financial aid from mine owners 
who realize that a man becomes a better 
worker and a better citizen as he develops 
pride in “a home of his own.” 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
Washington, D. C. 
Affiliate of NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY...FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 



































Official Differences Over Foreign Aid and Political Strategy . . . 
Labor Secretary's Union Secrets, Tom Clark's Drive on Prices 


Top Administration men are making 
Washington news since Congress went 
home. In some arising situations their 
attitudes and aims are vital. So, too, are 
their disagreements. One dispute involves 
two Cabinet members and a world issue. 
> George C. Marshall, Secretary of 
State, wants to stop Russia by pumping 
U.S. funds into England and Europe. 
>John W. Snyder, Secretary of the 
Treasury, is hard to convince. He is con- 
cerned about Russia. But he is the man 
who must raise the money. 

The dispute springs from differing 
approaches to a single problem. 

Soldier. Mr. Marshall, military man as 
well as diplomat, wants the sort of action 
a commanding general usually gets. He 
wants speed. If England should collapse, 
he fears Western Europe would bolt into 
the Russian sphere. Without U.S. help, he 
sees Moscow winning the fight for Europe 
by default. Delays in Congress irk him. 
He is inclined to look for short cuts. 

By training, too, he must think in terms 
of war with Russia. He can’t forget the 
long period of World War II when Eng- 
land existed as a military outpost of the 
U.S., a springboard for attacking a Europe 
dominated by an enemy. 

Banker. Mr. Snyder, the wary Midwest- 
ern banker, is proud of his Treasury’s new 
surplus. He regards it as his chief accom- 
plishment. His first goal is to keep the 
United States in the black. At his urging, 
President Truman vetoed two bills to 
cut taxes. Secretary Snyder would like 
to maintain the Treasury’s favorable posi- 





—Acme 
SECRETARY ANDERSON 
A good voice on the hustings .... 
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ople of the We 


tion and he is known for his cautious 
attitude on spending. He also has urged 
right along that Mr. Truman avoid trouble 
by doing things through Congress. 

Just now, he is talking with British 
leaders about relaxing the terms of the 
British loan. He wants the details of Eng- 
land’s present plight left out of the dis- 
cussion, where Mr. Marshall wants them 
included. Since Congress approved the 
British loan, he thinks Congress should 
have a say in any modification. 


*< 





—Harris 9 * 
POSTMASTER GENERAL HANNEGAN 
2 - @ lone voice in the Cabinet 





SECRETARIES MARSHALL, SNYDER & PRESIDENT TRUMAN 
... not feuding, just disagreeing 
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Mr. Snyder is going to England som west a 
and take a close look at the situation ff }, imy 
there. Before any more money is loaned, det o 
he wants to know just what Britain did west, | 
with the $2,900,000,000 already advanced, expe 
He also wants data on British resouros ff j, tha 
that have not been used. A 

Prestige. Mr. Marshall, wartime Chid — 
of Staff, has immense prestige in Washing loks-u 
ton. But Mr. Snyder has a more intimate ff 4, pre 
access to his old crony, Mr. Truman. He approac 
won éarlier this year when a similar issue al 
arose between himself and Mr. Marshall > Lewi 

Feud? As developments go, it is well of of Labo 
bear in mind that no personal feud is it ho. Jp 
volved. It is simply a disagreement be Concilia: 
tween two men of contrasting duties cuts his 
problems, training and background. him a 

The second situation finds two Catif 4. ' 
net members at odds over political strat Unis 
egy. It affects 1948 campaign strateg, things 
and presidential decisions meanwhile. stances 
> Robert E. Hannegan, Postma peat, 
General and Democratic National Com cided the 
mittee chairman, thinks Mr. Truman mis)... a 
woo the labor vote to win. Mr. Hannegat report fr 


soon may quit one or both his posts. other off 
> Clinton P. Anderson, Secretary 9 there i, 
Agriculture, thinks labor must back Ms: This is 


Truman because it has no other place ™§),, “ati 
go. But, contrary to reports, Mr. Ande Diien A 
is not likely to head the National Comm counted o 
tee if Mr. Hannegan resigns. licity vig 
Rightward swing. The rift stress... bad 
Mr. Truman’s swing away from aggresi"@ ho), says 
New Dealism. i New D 
Ward politics. Mr. Hannegan leant and hard | 
politics in the precincts of St. Lous. " 
@UGust ; 
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was a hard school and a year-round job 
aimed at the one goal of a big vote for the 
right man. He rose somewhat quickly to 


=“ the co-leadership of the city Democratic 
organization. When the organization was 
proken, and though discredited by many, 
e President Roosevelt rescued him, made 
him Collector of Internal Revenue and, 
S later, party Chairman. 


Believing the labor vote vital, Mr. Han- 
negan has urged New Deal courses on 
Mr. Truman often and vigorously. His is 
the last such voice left in the Cabinet. 
Mr. Truman reportedly has been irritated 
at his insistence. 
But the President is indebted politically 
to Mr. Hannegan. The latter's St. Louis 
organization helped him win a vital Sen- 
ate primary. In 1944, Mr. Hannegan 
maneuvered Mr. Truman into the vice- 
presidential nomination. Otherwise, Mr. 
Truman would not now be President. It is 
for Mr. Hannegan to say whether he will 
stay in office or not. Mr. Hannegan’s 
health, which has been bad, will be the 
controlling factor. 

labor vote. Mr. Anderson thinks’ the 
Republican record in Congress makes it 
impossible for labor to support a Re- 
publican candidate. Thus, he and others 
reason, that Mr. Truman need not treat 
labor too tenderly, but could soothe party 
conservatives who disliked the New Deal. 

Mr. Anderson is wealthy and conserva- 
tively inclined. He did well in the insur- 
ance business and owns farms in the Mid- 





















ind soot § west and a ranch in New Mexico. In 1944, 
situation fhe impressed politicians by speeches and 
s loaned, 4 glert organizational activities in the South- 
itain dil § west, But his health is not robust, and he 
vanced. Big expected to refuse the party leadership 
resourcé’ § for that reason. 

; Approach. Mr. Anderson takes an 
me Chie § over-all view of politics. Mr. Hannegan 
Washing: § looks upward from the practical needs in 
- intimalt # the precincts. Again, it is a matter of 
man. He approach and no personal tiff is involved. 
rilar iste Other developing situations: 

Marsh > Lewis B. Schwellenbach, Secretary 
is well 0 of Labor, is not a happy man. The new 
eud is tH labor law reduces his powers, takes the 
ment be Conciliation Service away from him and 
ig uti cuts his statistical services. It does give 
ind. F him one new job; but this, apparently, is 
two Cab making trouble with Congress. 
ical strat Union reports on finances and other 
. stralegh§ things, now required under some circum- 
nwhile. stances, are to be filed with the Labor 
Postmastd Department. Mr. Schwellenbach has de- 
nal Com cided these reports are to be kept more or 
man WISH less secret, A union member may see the 
Hanneg report from his union. Congressmen and 
posts. Bother officials may call for the data. But 
cretaty "there is to be no public inspection. 

back MA Dhis ig making Congressmen ask what 
- "Phas been accomplished by this section of 
r. Anders? 


the new Act. Some supporters of the law 
counted on the reports and attendant pub- 
licity to remedy what they considered 
some bad union practices. Mr. Schwellen- 
bach says he would welcome a court test. 

New Dealer. The Secretary, earnest 
and hard working, is a former labor lawyer 
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FOR A PLANT SITE? 
THEN LOOK TO THE TEXAS AND PACIFIC SOUTHWEST 


It’s easy to find the exact location you want 
in the Texas and Pacific Southwest. Ideal 
plant sites abound, whether you are plan- 
ning to establish a distribution center, re- 
locate your plant, or start a new business. 

Real profits await you in this 9 billion dol- 
lar market ... plenty of natural gas and oil 
for fuel ... ideal living and working condi- 
tions the year round... vast quantities of 


raw materials... a reservoir of skilled and _ 


unskilled labor...and a network of the _ 


finest transportation services. Yes, there is 


an abundance of the things you are seeking | 


for your business . . . plus the right location 
for expansion and growth. 







MAIL THIS COUPON 


| assuring industry a greater © 


market for the fuiure. 


A Great Market Now..A 
Greater Market Tomorrow 


With a population of nearly 10 
million and spendable income 
in 1945 of nearly nine billion 
dollars, the Texas and Pacific 
Southwest offers industry a 
great market now. Impartial _ 
authorities agree that the — 


Southwest now faces a greater ; 









expansion than ever before .. 














Send for your copy of FUTURE TODAY 
UNLIMITED...showing aerial peo = - - 1 
views of over 50 choice sites §eaitdeeaul \ 
in cities along the Texas and 1 Director of Industrial Development 
Pacific line from New Orleans, Dept. SW-3 \ 
La., to El Paso, Texas. This \ 1009 Texas and Pacific Bidg. 
Dallas, T 

book tells a graphic story of gee 1 
your future opportunity in the NAME 
Texas and Pacific Southwest. ADDRESS 

| city ZONE STATE. } 
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100 PROOF ~ KENTUCKY 





STRAIGHT 
STITLEL- WELLER DISTILLERY, INC., SHIVELY, KENTUCKY 
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BOURBON WHISKEY 





HERE’S YOUR 
WEST COAST 
PLANT SITE 


Humboldt Bay Area centers the West 
Coast. This booklet gives you the facts 
...analyzes Markets, Transportation, 
Power, Raw Materials, Labors’ out- 
standing record of Production and 
Cooperation. It tells you about the 
low cost construction... year ‘round 
plant operation...and outdoor living 
made possible by the mild climate. 
Write for your 
copy today. 





HUMBOLDT BAY AREA 


HUMBOLDT COUNTY 
CALIFORNIA 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE « EUREKA, CALIF. 
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CHANGES OF ADDRESS 
Notice of change of address shouid be sent not less than 
two weeks prior to the date change becomes effective. 
Send the address at which copies are now being received 
and the new address at which you wish to receive copies. 
THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
435 Parker Avenue, Dayton 1, Ohio 












Carry you? You're just the bride... 
My Toro gets the lift inside! 


ORDO 


PON CK MOMNCKS | 


TORO MANUFACTURING CORP’N, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











for every seated 


worker. Hundreds 
of thousands in use 
all over the world. 
Dealers everywhere. 
Inquiries invited. 


Cramer POSTURE CHAIR COMPANY, Inc. 











12th and Charlotte Kansas City 6, Mo. 























—Herblock in Washington Post 


NEED ANY EQUIPMENT? 


and New Deal Senator. President Roose- 
velt appointed him to a federal judgeship 
in the State of Washington. President Tru. 
man, who had formed a close friendship 
with Mr. Schwellenbach in the Senate, 
took him off the bench to make him See. 
retary of Labor. 

> Frederick H. Osborn, Deputy U.S. 
Representative on the United Nations 
Atomic Energy Commission, said some 
blunt things to and about the Russians 
Moscow, as he sees it, has deadlocked the 
effort to obtain world control of atomic 
energy and the atomic bomb. Mr. Osbom 
accuses the Russians of obstructionism, de- 
liberate efforts to confuse, and refusal to 
take any active part in the effort. This has 
caused some people to ask who Mr. 0s 
born is. 

Financier, scientist, soldier. At 58, 
Mr. Osborn, very tall, very thin, very 
solemn and very friendly, has had @ 
unusually varied career. After graduation 
from Princeton, he did well as a busines 
man and financier, so well that he retitél 
before he was 40. Retirement gave hit 
an opportunity to indulge an old inte 
est in anthropology and populations. 
is the author of several books on thos 
subjects. : 

With the war in Europe, Presidét 
Roosevelt called him to Washington. 1 
took charge of plans for the first peat 
time draft and laid down several pit 
ciples that lasted through the war. Befor 
Pearl Harbor, he became a brigadier ge 
eral in charge of morale work. 

The biggest morale builder, he thought 
was information. He took charge of ay 
encouraged Army newspapers, radio § 
ices and correspondence _ schools. 
emerged a major general. 
> Herschel V. Johnson, career diplomi! 
also has been speaking sharply to thy 
Russians. As Deputy U.S. Representa 
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in the United Nations Security Council, 
he has threatened direct military action to 
save Greece if other efforts fail. 

U.N. veteran. Mr. Johnson, by now, is 
a U.N. veteran. He has served as Deputy 
since April, 1946, for a time was acting 
U.S. Representative, and during one 
period was President of the Council. 

He has been in the Foreign Service since 
1921. At 53, he is ruddy, thickset, vigorous, 
scholarly and reflective. 

Mr. Johnson has objected before to Rus- 

sian tactics, excessive use of the veto and 
taking “dubious cases” before the Coun- 
cil for propaganda purposes. U.N. would 
accomplish more, he believes, if delegates 
would concentrate on “winning the peace” 
rather than “points in debate.” 
Tom Clark, Attorney General, is trying 
to get tough about prices. Mr. Clark has 
ordered an investigation of food, clothing 
and housing prices to see whether viola- 
tions of the antitrust laws are involved. 

Texan. Mr. Clark, a drawling, urbane 
Texas lawyer, always has advocated a 
“common sense” enforcement of the anti- 
monopoly statutes, one in which business- 
men could find out in advance whether 
planned activities fringed on violations. 
But now the order is to “crack down,” 
press cases hard and seek jail sentences, 
instead of fines, for violations. 

Just what it all may accomplish has 
some observers puzzled. Antitrust suits 
are usually time-consuming, complicated 
actions. They are not quick solutions for 
immediate troubles. Some wonder whether 
or not it is an effort to scare businessmen 
into lowering prices. 

Business spokesmen express fear that 
business will be made the political scape- 
goat for price rises caused by spiraling 
labor costs. They are watching Mr. Clark 
for the answer. 
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Have you ever seen a 


FRIDEN 


Fully Automatic Calculator 


WORK 


Here is a modern device... 





simple and easy to operate that produces accurate useful 
answers to every type of figure work problem. 
Owning a Friden is the economical way to solve your 
production of figure problems . . . accurately 
and on time. Call your local Friden 


Representative for a demonstration on your own work. 


Friden Mechanical and Instructional Service is available in approximately 250- 


Company Controlled Sales Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT « SAN LEANDRO, CALIF, U. S. A. e SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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Mr. Dewey to Be ‘Smoked Out’? . .. Worries in G.O.P. | 
On Living-Cost Inquiry . . .Wallace Fear of New Party | 


Top Republican strategists ordered a 
halt in the Brewster Committee in- 
vestigation of Howard Hughes and 
Elliott Roosevelt. This investigation 
backfired and was generating political 
overtones that Republican leaders did 
not like. 


xk & 


Senator Owen Brewster definitely is 
not in line for No. 2 place on the 1948 
Republican ticket. Senator Brewster’s 
friends had hoped that political light- 
ning would strike him as it did Mr. 
Truman, then Senator, when he 
headed the same investigating com- 
mittee during war that Mr. Brewster 
now heads, 


Kok «*& 


Mr. Truman is confiding to friends 
that he feels the Democrats have the 
Republicans on the political defensive 
and can keep them there. The Presi- 
dent is increasingly pleased by his 
1948 outlook. 


xx*k 


Senator Robert Taft and other Re- 
publican leaders in Congress are a 
little worried lest the coming investi- 
gation into living-cost increases back- 
fire, as did the opening investigation 
into war “scandals.”’ Republicans are 
afraid that they might end up on the 
defensive as a result of ending of 
price controls and easing of rent 
controls. 


x** 


Public-opinion polls that suggest the 
Republican Party still may be a mi- 
nority party are causing more atten- 
tion to turn to General of the Army 
Dwight Eisenhower as a _ potential 
nominee of the party in 1948. The old 
hands at party leadership appear not 
to be sparking as well as expected 
with the voters. 


*% **% o&% 


Henry Wallace, former Vice Presi- 
dent, is getting cold feet on a third 
party. Mr. Wallace is not so sure that 
he wants to tie up closely with the 
Communists who have a third party 
as their No. 1 objective. 
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Tom Dewey is to be forced by com- 
petition to start before long to outline 
his views on big national issues. Mr. 
Dewey’s policy of silence is backfiring 
among leaders in the party. 


xk & 


Clinton Anderson, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, has served notice on George 
Marshall, Secretary of State, that he 
is Opposed to any deal with Great 
Britain that will permit the British 
to spend dollars from the U.S. loan 
to buy eggs and fruit from other parts 
of the world at the expense of U.S. 
industries built up to supply the 
British demand. The dried-egg and 
dried-fruit industries in U.S. are vul- 
nerable to British pressure and the 
British know it. 


we * & 


Mr. Truman’s Cabinet is beginning 
to be rather sharply split on the whole 
subject of big new dollar advances to 
the outside world, with one wing 
ready to put out the dollars freely 
and another wing insisting that other 
nations prove that they are doing all 
they can to help themselves before 
getting more help. 


Kok *& 


John Snyder, Treasury Secretary, re- 
mains Mr. Truman's No. 1 adviser on 
policy matters. Mr. Snyder is for slow 
motion in promising the outside world 
a big new supply of U.S. dollars. Mr. 
Snyder, too, feels that Congress will 
need to approve any big change in 
the terms of the $3,750,000,000 loan 
to Britain. 


kkk 


British officials have been surprised 
by the rather mild reaction here to 
their plans for cutting purchases in 
U.S. One reason may be that the di- 
rect cut to be made in purchases will 
be about $500,000,000. Total spend- 
ing in U.S. is at a rate of around 
$225,000,000,000. 


xk*kek 


Clement Attlee, British Prime Min- 
ister, is delaying Government owner- 
ship of the British steel industry, in 










































part to placate U.S. opinion. British’ 
officials decided that U.S. might be 
slower to give new help if it appeared’ 
that the help was being used to pro- 
mote socialism. ; 


x* 


Will Clayton, Under Secretary of 
State, is under intense pressure from 
the British to give up the idea of trys 
ing to promote postwar free trade and. 
to go in for country-by-country trade 
deals. Mr. Clayton is insisting that 
U.S. must oppose Government-con. 
trolled foreign trade and must favor 
lowering of trade barriers. 


kkk 


Secretary Marshall is having diffi 
culty organizing the State Depa 
ment so that he can confine himsel 
to top-policy decisions. Crosscurrent 
of policies and ideas keep Unites 
States foreign policy in something ¢ 
a tangle that he has to try to straighh 
en out, 


xk k 


William Benton, in charge of U.§ 
foreign-policy propaganda, still isa 
winning the Foreign Service to 
side. Mr. Benton, as a result, remaifi 
on the outside of the State Depaf 
ment’s inner circle. 


a 


Secretary Marshall is preparing 
take over from the Army the job@ 
administering civil affairs in 
many. Gen. Lucius Clay, who 
runs Germany, will give up his job to “These ‘ 
a civilian within the next few months ¥™ now. En, 
The Army and Department of Stalt gumped the s 
do not see eye to eye on German pol Bole. I wate} 
icy. The diplomats incline towatdfbothigh wate 
support of the French viewpoint f@- 
voring a very weak Germany, the gef 
erals toward a more active German 


x «© * 


James Forrestal, new Secretary 
Defense, is moving slowly in reorgal 
izing the military services. Air Fo 
are inclined to be impatient with! 
laying in giving thein full head 
military force with status equal to 
Army and Navy. 
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Qne hundred million drowned dollars 


__ brought back to lite 


“It was a gaping, jagged hole in the 








earth—once just the bottom of a lake, now 
a mute re minder of a blunder that cost a fortune 
in silver,” says Eric Soderstrom, a friend of 
Canadian Club writing from Cobalt, Canada. “In 
the early days of the silver boom, miners follow- 
ing a rich vein under the lake set off a blast that 
blew this hole in the lake bottom. 
Every mine within miles was flooded. 
For 20 years, no silver was mined— 
a loss of $100,000,000, 





job to YA “These ‘lost’ mines are being reclaimed E “Water is pumped from the flooded mines at “A drill crew showed me a stope drill cut- 
onths. now. Engineers have dammed the lake, the rate of 3,000,000 gallons a day. As the water ting into a rich vein that holds more than 
pumped the section dry, and are repairing the recedes, engineers and geologists relocate the silver 7,000 ounces of silver per ton of ore. This rich 


tole. | watched an engineer probing in the veins. Hundreds of tons of rich silver ore are already lode, submerged for twenty years, is one of many 


being taken from three dewatered mines every day. discovered as the water receded. 
“With my treasured gift from the “Mining engineers I’ve known,” 

miners, a $6 chunk of silver ore, I continues Mr. Soderstrom, “tell me 
returned to Cobalt with one of the fore- | Canadian Club’s famous the world over.” 
men. He brought out another ‘treasure’ That’s right! In 87 lands you'll find this 
. . . a bottle of my favorite whisky, whisky that’s light as scotch, rich as rye, 
Canadian Club. I’ve found Canadian Club satisfying as bourbon. That’s what made 
at home everywhere—a friendly and Canadian Club the largest selling im- 


familiar welcome to travelers. ported whisky in the United States, 


IN 87 LANDS NO OTHER WHISKY TASTES LIKE 


Cmadian Chel 


EXPERIENCE? Jerry Ambler learned to 
ride almost before he could walk. In 18 


“EXPERIENCE IS THE [PMc 
BEST TEACHER! tsi 


...in bronc riding 
---in smoking too,’ 


says bronc-riding stor — 


Pot hmblee 


| HAD PLENTY OF 
EXPERIENCE wiTH 
DIFFERENT CIGARETTES 
DURING THE WAR... 
IT'S CAMELS 
WITH ME! 





More people are smoking CAMELS than ever before! 


The wartime cigarette shortage was an experience 
that switched millions of critical smokers to Camels 





















RONC-RIDING champion Jerry Ambler is just one of 
millions, but his experience during the wartime ciga- 
rette shortage is typical: “I took any brand I could get. I 
couldn’t help comparing. Camels suit me best in every way. 
It’s swell to get Camels again regularly.” 

Yes, those choice Camel quality tobaccos are available 
again in sufficient quantity to insure all the Camels 
you want. And you can be sure of this: We don’t 
tamper with Camel quality. Only choice tobaccos, 
properly aged, and blended in the time-honored 
Camel way, are used in Camels. 
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K/ YOUR"T-ZONE” WILL TELL YOU 

[| .. 7 for Taste... T for Throat... 

: that’s your proving ground 
for any cigarette. 


See if Camels don’t suit your 
“T-Zone” to a “T.” 


' ' BR. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
.% ‘ 


According to a recent Nationwide surog: 


More Doctors © 
SMOKE CAMELS 


than any other cigarette 


When 113,597 doctors were asked by three independent research organizations to 
name the cigarette they smoked, more doctors named Camel than any other brand! 
















